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ig is the best thing he can do,” repeated Mr. | will take you there myself,” he added, turning to 

Carrington, when he returned and found the | Philip. “I am a governor, or something of that 
injured man Bent on going to the hospital. ‘“My/sort, I believe, of St. George’s, and I happen to 
mother’s carriage will return in a few minutes. I | know the house surgeon there.” 
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“Philip expressed his thanks. He lay on the little 
sofa in great pain, but with an expression of perfect 
sweetness on his pallid face. The cloud was lifted 
from his spirit. The bodily suffering had chased it 
quite away, and restored the inward peace, which 
made it triumphant over pain. He had already lost 
sizht of the accident, and had yielded himself 
through the mystery of suffering into the hands of 
his Father in heaven. 

“You will let one of the boys,” he said to Mary, 
speaking with difficulty— you will let one of the 
boys go to my place to-morrow, and let them know 
what has happened.” 

She promised that it should be as he wished. Bob 
should go in the morning, as he went to his work. 

“Ts there anything that I can do?” asked Mr. 
Carrington, eagerly. 

Philip shook his head, and thanked him. 

“This will throw you out of work, will it not?” 
He was about to say that he would gladly com- 
pensate for the money loss, but something checked 
him. A whisper from Esther had sufficed to let him 
know who Philip was. He remembered her en- 
thusiastic account of him two years ago. In his 
present state of mind, it would probably have pre- 
judiced him against Philip, but that there was some- 
thing in the latter which attracted him powerfully. 

** My people will take me on again as soon as I am 
able to work,” was the reply. 

“Have you any friends with whom I could com- 
municate ?” asked Mr. Carrington again. 

Once more Philip shook his head, this time some- 
what sadly, and Mary answered for him: “ Mr. Ward 
has no relations,” 

There was nothing to be done but to wait for the 
coming of the carriage, and they passed the rest of 
the time almost in silence. Esther had performed 
a slight ceremony of introduction between Mr. 
Carrington and her mother; but they were all 
suffering from the shock of the accident, and the 
silence was less embarrassing than it would other- 
wise have been. Philip, indeed, seemed the least 
concerned among them. 

At length the carriage arrived. Philip held out 
his hand to Mary, and said, “Good-bye ;” then he 
turned to Esther, who held out her hand to him. 
He took it, and retained it in his fora moment. ‘I 
may not get over this,” he said. “If you hear that 
I am dying, will you come and see me—let me see 
you—for the last time ?” 

In great suffering the body often seems to become 
more transparent. Philip’s look at that moment 
was transparent enough. Mr. Carrington managed 
to slip into the background. 

“TI will—I will,” said Esther, bursting into tears. 
“Tt is all my fault that you are hurt. If I had not 


gone out this evening it would not have happened. 
What had I to do with the gaieties of the world any 
| ia , 
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“Hush!” he said, gently patting her as one might 
a child, and leaving her weeping on her mother’s 
shoulder. Mr. Carriagton had no opportunity of 
saying good night, even; he only bowed to Mary, as 
he passed ever the narrow threshold, saying to 
Philip, “Take my arm,” and leading him to the 
carriage. 

They were soon at the hospital, and obtained 
without delay an interview with the house surgeon, 
who found on examination that Philip was suffering 
from the fracture of two of his ribs, and an injury to 
the lungs, which was the cause of the hemorrhage, 
He was admitted at once, and almost immediately 
conducted to a small surgical ward, undressed, and 
put to bed, and the necessary remedies applied with 
wonderful celerity. Mr. Carrington did not leave the 
hospital till he had seen him comfortably settled for 
the night. 

“Thank you for all your kindness,” said Philip, 
holding out his hand to Carrington—a hand which 
the latter noticed was hardened and distorted by 
labour, and not, to his fastidious eyes, too clean. 
The engrained soil of his smithy work was not easily 
washed off. 

“You have very little to thank me for,” replied 
Carrington ; “but I hope you are comfortable fer 
the night.” 

“Tam quite happy,” murmured Philip, dreamily. 
And then rousing himself a little, he added, “If you 
only knew how happy! I had lost my hold on life 
and peace, and through this suffering I have found 
it again. If you know what I had lost, you will 
know that I welcome the pain through which God 
has seen fit to restore me.” 

If he had been talking Sanscrit he could not have 
been more unintelligible tham he was to Benjamin 
Carrington ; but the latter felt that this man was 
speaking of a reality as great and palpable as life 
itself, if he could have entered into it. He had 
known no living soul with this spirit of life in it. 
But receiving a warning from the attendant, he said, 
simply, “I will come and see you to-morrow,” and 
withdrew. 

On the way home his thoughts reverted to Esther. 
He longed to take her out of those surroundings, 
which seemed to him, in spite of himself, intolerably 
mean and poor. In spite of himself, for he both 
professed and desired to judge differently, and to 
despise the judgment of the world in which he moved, 
whose standards of life and happiness were things of 
outward circumstance. And yet he was the very slave 
of them. He had seen plainly enough on Philip’s trans- 
parent face the look of tender and passionate admira- 
tion, but he had felt no jealousy. It seemed quite 
natural that he should feel thus toward her. He, 
Benjamin Carrington, was too generous to think 
it a presumption on Philip’s part. It seemed quite 
natutal, too, that Esther should comp&ssionate the 
poor fellow—that she should shed tears at the 
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thought of his dying of his hurt. He loved her all | 
the more for these tears. But as for her loving | 
Philip, the idea never entered his head; and in his 
present state of mind, in spite of his generosity, 
in spite of his theories of equality, he would have 
recoiled from it as a species of degradation, so potent | 
is prejudice, the prejudice that is sueked in with the 
mother’s milk. He was quite capable of reasoning | 
differently ; quite capable of admiring Philip’s noble 
and beautiful character, even to his own depreciation; | 
quite capable of saying to himself, “What a miserable 
fellow I, Benjamin Carrington, am, compared with | 
this man.” But at present he was not reasoning, 
but feeling, and feeling very pleasantly too. He | 
indulged all the way home in a delightful dream of | 
the future, in which he was lavishing upon his | 
beautiful Esther all the good things which philo- 
sophically he held so lightly. He fought his way to 
high position, and shared it with her; to unbounded | 
wealth, of which she was the joint administrator; to | 
social distinction, of which she was the adornment | 
and the centre. He felt himself glowing with a new 
energy under the stimulus of his dreams, and the | 
new energy and delight increased the ardour of his | 
love. In this frame of spirit he came home to find his 
lady mother in her most querulous mood. 

“ How late you are,” she exclaimed on seeing him ; 
“Tam quite worn out sitting up for you.” 

“Why did you not go to bed at once? Iam sorry 
you have tired yourself,” he answered, kindly. 

“T could not go to bed till I knew that you were 
safe,” she ‘rejoined. 

“Safe!” he exclaimed, laughing; “I have not | 
been in danger.” 

“You never know what danger you may be in with | 
characters like those.” 

Mr. Carrington knew that his mother would persist 
in supposing that Philip was some sort of a highway- 
man, and that there was no use in arguing the point 
with her. 

“What has detained you all this while?” she 
asked, in an injured tone. | 

“TI took the poor fellow to the hospital,” he 
replied. 

“Not in the carriage, I hope!” she exclaimed, 
with real horror. 

“Why not? He is a most respectable young 
workman, whom we may have injured for life un- 
knowingly,” replied her son. 

“How could you do such a thing?” the old lady | 
burst forth, indignantly. “A man picked up off the 
street! Why I shall have to send it away at once 
to be cleaned. I can never use it again.” 

“Mother, I fancy it has never been so highly 
honoured, and may never be again,” he replied, in 
@ gentle voice. But seeing that she whom he, 
addressed was very like to cry over her spoilt 
carriage, he began to soothe her with commonplaces. 
When he left her for the night his bright dreams 





| before he was prepared to meet it. 
| became more clear to him. Close at hand was the 


had faded as by magic. The hard cynicism, which 
seemed impossible an hour ago, had crept over him. 
Life lay before him, dull, meaningless—a mockery. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 

TIMOTHY'S TROUBLE. 
Havine spent the night in confinement, Mrs. Sarah 
Wiggett was brought up the next morning before the 
police magistrate of the district, charged with having 
attempted to commit suicide. The unhappy creature 
had spent the night in sleepless misery. Her ill- 
regulated mind would not allow her to think of the 
doom she had escaped and all its awful consequences ; 
she only lamented that she had been unable to carry 
out her purpose. The thought of her husband would 
present itself, but only to torment her. “ What am 
I but a curse to him?” she wailed, in her cell. 
“Why was Iever born? Why was I not permitted 
to die?” 

Timothy, too, had spent a sleepless night. He 
had walked up and down before the station-house for 
more than an hour, and then he had betaken himself 
to a public-house on the other side of the street, 
where “beds” were advertised, and had hired one 
for the night, but without the least intention of 
occupying it. He made sure that the bedreom was 
to the front of the house, and then taking possession 
of it, he locked the door, put out the light, and sat 
down at the window without so much as taking off 
his hat. He had a stout walking-stick with him, and 
grasping it with both his hands, he bent his broad 
back and leant his chin upon them. It was an attitude 
of dogged determination, determination to suffer and 
make no sign. From where he sat he could see the 
lamps which lighted the station, and from the build- 


: ing he hardly ever lifted his eyes all night long. He 
' never lifted them, but they sometimes closed in spite 


of him, and he would nod forward on his stick, and 
fix them more resolutely than before. What passed 
through his mind that night was not wholly articu- 


| late. Under the like citcumstances it would hardly 
| have been so with a mind much more accustomed 
| to consequent trains of thought than his. A dumb 


sense of shame and misery pressed upon him. 
Morning came, it seemed to him quite swiftly, and 
His thoughts 


(to him) terrible ordeal of appearing in court, of an- 
dergoing an examination. The big brown man’s 
sensitive and shy nature felt as outraged in anticipa- 
tion as any woman’s about to be exposed to some 
public shame. He had no manner of doubt that 
every incident of his life would be revealed. He 
had married another man’s wife while that man was 
still living; it would be brought up against him 
without doubt. His awe of the tribunals of his 


| country was of the same kind, but a great deal more 
definite and real, as the awe with which he had been 
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taught to regard the judgment-seat of God, and it 
is to be feared that he applied to the latter the same 
arbitrary and legal procedure which ruled in the 
former, and which was something quite apart from 
ordinary human justice. 

At length he found himself in the court-house, 
among the set of ragamuffins who usually assemble 
there, friends and companions of the drunken and 
disorderly crew who, day after day, appear before the 
magistrates of a London district court. He took his 
seat among them, stared at for his superior respect- 
ability, his neighbours, no doubt, speculating on the 
chance he would have afforded them, under any other 
circumstance, of relieving him of the bulky pocket- 
book which generally accompanies men of his build 
and appearance. Several cases came on, and were 
disposed of, the only one which roused Timothy’s 
attention being a case of wife-beating, in which a 
miserable-looking little woman was dragged up 
against a great hulking fellow, only to plead for him 
that it was all a mistake, that he was drunk when 
he gave her the blow which had disfigured her poor 
face, and that he was the best of husbands when 
sober—which she did not add he hardly ever was. 
As the man went out of court, having entered into his 
own recognisances to keep the peace, Timothy made 
a face at him which would have justified the magis- 
trate in holding him to the same, and ground out, 
“ Scoundrel!” between his teeth. 

The next case was his own. There was his wife, 
led forward by a policeman, kindly enough, and yet 
to see him touch her arm made the strong man 
shiver. He rose in his place, thereby directing 
attention to himself as connected with the case. 
Then he sat down again, stretching out his arms 
on the bench before him, and taking up the room of 
three men. Those about him would have been rude, 
but seeing he was “in it,” they cheerfully gave way 
tohim. His wife had not seen him, and her back was 
turned toward him now. But a lock of disordered 
grey hair fell from under her bonnet, and caused 
Timothy’s big heart to heave with a hardly sup- 
pressed sob. Then he frowned heavily, and sat 
looking as lowering and furtive as if he had com- 
mitted some horrible crime. The policeman gave 
his evidence clearly. He had seen her loitering 
about the bridge; then he had missed her, and 
happening to pass a flight of steps leading down to 
thé river, but without thinking of her, he had 
directed his lantern that way: it was his custom as 
he passed the place, which was often oceupied on 
fine nights by young vagrants. Just then she flung 
herself in. The tide was low, at its lowest ebb, 
otherwise she might have been drowned—might have 
struck her head on the covered steps, and been 
floated away insensible. There wasn’t water to 
drown her then, but she had struggled to get away 
and go further in; seemed very determined ; did not 
appear to be in drink. Met a young man who 





seemed to know her, and who thought she was a 
little wrong ; and the policeman touched his forehead 
significantly. 

The magistrate then asked if there was any 
evidence to show what had led her to make such 
a determined attempt on her life, and spoke a few 
words to her on the culpability of the act, from the 
consequences of which she had been mercifully 
saved. But Sarah Wiggett did not answer, and the 
magistrate was about to remand her, when the 
policeman, to whom Timothy had spoken the night 
before, informed him that the woman’s husband was 
in court. Timothy stood up in his place, ready to 
brave the worst. 

The magistrate looked at him sternly. He was 
accustomed to brutal husbands, and thought, “ Very 
likely, though he belongs to a higher clazs than that 
last wretched wife-beater, he has driven this poor 
woman mad with his cruelty.” Everybody began to 
look at Timothy sternly, and certainly he looked 
black enough to justify their suspicions. His face 
was drawn into a dreadful frown, the effect of per- 
plexity and suppressed emotion, the corners of his 
large mouth went down almost to his cravat, and his 
colour was nearly purple. 

The magistrate asked him to come forward. He 
obeyed, sullenly it seemed. He answered one or two 
simple questions in the same manner. Sarah had 
covered her face with her hunds as soon as she 
heard his name, but at length she could bear it no 
longer. “Oh, Timothy ! what have I done ?” she cried. 

Timothy’s face got darker and more dreadful than 
ever, quite murderous looking, and suddenly it re- 
laxed, and the great tears rolled down his cheeks, 
“My poor Sally! what made ye do such a thing as 
this?” 

“Are you willing to take charge of your wife?” 
asked the magistrate, more gently. “She must be 
looked after, and treated with great consideration 
and kindness.” 

“ Who said he ever treated me with anything but 
kindness?” burst forth the little woman, turning 
on the magistrate defiantly. ‘“He’s the best and 
kindest husband that ever lived, and I’ve been 
nothing but a trouble to him all my life.” 

“Well, well, my good woman; be calm now, and 
go home and do better for the future.”’ 

Here the policeman whispered Timothy to thank 
his worship, and take his wife away; which he did, 
holding her by the hand as if she had been a child, 
and only breathing freely when he found himself 
once more in the open air. 

None of his fears had been realised, and so far he 
was thankful enough; but a feeling of having been 
disgraced clung to him—a feeling of having been 
driven out of the paradise of respectability. They 
were in the street together. He thought everybody 
looked at them; and probably they did, for the big 
man still held his small wife’s hand, and both looked 
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agitated and disordered. He hailed the first cab that ; 
came up, and they got into it and were driven to the | 
station. But Sarah did not sit by her husband’s 
side. In spite of his entreaties, she crouched down 
at his feet, and wept there. 

“Let me alone,” she cried; “I am better here; 
this will do me good.” 

“But it is doing me harm, Sally. If you go on 
like this Pll never get over it. We must keep up 
appearances.” 

And to this argument Sarah Wiggett rose and sat 
beside her husband, and made an attempt to look 
as if nothing had happened, and so to put on the 
outward show of unimpeached and unimpeachable 
respectability. And she in this succeeded better 
than Timothy did. His brow would gloom, and the 
corners of his mouth would droop persistently into 
the expression of what he felt himself to be—a man 
broken down and disgraced. Sarah knew how heavy 
the trouble must be which weighed down a spirit 
so happy as his, and the knowledge filled her with 
wholesome remorse—wholesome, for it took her out 
of herself, and from the contemplation of her own 
sufferings, and thus broke the bonds of selfish misery 
which had bound her. As she glanced at him from 
time to time she became more and more rational and 
subdued, 

At the station, she went into a waiting-room to 
arrange her dress, and to gain a few minutes’ time 
to think, What a ghastly face it was which con- | 
fronted her in the mirror, all the more ghastly for | 
the cheeks, which looked painted with their hectic 
flush! Still, according to Timothy’s wish, she made | 
the best of herself, like any ordinary happy woman. | 
And all the while Timothy stood, like a sentinel at | 
his post, outside the waiting-room door. THe evi-| 
dently did not like to lose sight of her; she was a} 
charge committed to him. He felt a dim sense of 
some awful responsibility resting upon him. 

When she came out, looking quite calm and re- 
spectable, with a veil down over the haggard face, he 
handed her into the refreshment-room, and they had 
a cup of tea together. It was the first time either of 
them had broken their fast that day. There had | 
been very little said by either since the time when | 
they first entered the cab. There lay between them | 
the one unapproachable subject—unapproachable at | 








least to one of them—the cause of all their misery. 
Not a word did Timothy say about it, not a word did 
he intend to say, come what would. But Sarah had 
made up her mind to speak, and put an end to it. 

“Timothy,” she began, as soon as they stood upon 
the platform, “hadn’t you better send me away at 
once P” 

“ Away where?” he asked, bewildered; his mind 
working slowly round to her meaning afterwards. 

“Your house isn’t the place for me any more,” 
she said, sadly. 

“As long as I have a house it’s your place, Sally,” 
he replied, evasively. 

“You know what I mean,” she rejoined, with 
something of her old impatience. “TI have no right 
to be there, and you know it.” 

He would not look at her, he would not appear to 
understand. 

She came very close to him, and stood on tiptoe as 
she hissed rather than whispered, “You know you 
met Ned Brown yesterday.” 

He started. “Then you know, too, and that’s 
what’s done it.” He meant that it had driven her to 
make the attempt to drown herself, 

She was silent. 

“ Sally,” he said, sorrowfully, “ it was hard on me, 
your doin’ it. If you couldn’t trust in the Lord, you 
might have trusted in me; and if you had trusted in 
me, you would have been able to trust in him.” He 
said it in all reverence. It was, perhaps, the first 
pious utterance of his life, and, strange as it sounded, 
it was profoundly true. He was doing his best to 
teach her that higher trust by making the lower easy 
to her dwarfed and stunted nature. 

“T’ve had no peace day or night ever since i 
heard that false report of Ned’s death. But for 
this I might have been a different woman;” and 
she wrung her hands together beneath the folds of 
her cloak. “I promise never to try that again for 
your sake,” she added. “But you'll let me go now; 
Tl get my own bread quietly somewhere or other, 
and I'll try to be a better woman.” 

“ Come along home, Sally,” said Timothy, hoarsely. 
“ That’s our train there.” 

“T’ll come to serve you, Timothy,” she replied, in 
a whisper, and added, “ it’s more than I deserve.” 

(To be continued.) 





SALOME’S 


| our blessed Lord were to appear on | 
4] earth again, and to live publicly 
amongst us for years, as he did 
amongst the Jews eighteen hundred 
years ago, there is little reason to | 
doubt that scenes would be enacted over again 
similar, in many respects, to those we read of 






REQUEST. 


in the Bible. There is no reason for doubt- 
ing, but, on the contrary, there is every reason 
for believing, that the same scepticism in which 
the scribes and Pharisees indulged, would be 
indulged in by many amongst ourselves; that 


| subtle intellects would be ready to propose 


questions similar to those asked by the Jewish 
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by impulse, would be found ready to press into the ness of the court. 


lawyer, and that rash young men, overmastered | 


| 





officers represented him, and conducted the busi. 
“Bearing this in mind, the 


service of Christ, without self-examination as to _ dignities to which St. James and St. John aspired 
their fitness for the vocation, like the rich young ‘were the highest He could bestow—in fact, as he 
man who went away a sadder but a wiser one, on himself stated, they were higher than he could 


learning the sacrifices demanded of those that bestow: 


follow Jesus. 


“To sit upon my right hand and upon 
_ my left is not mine to give, but it shall be given 


Nor must the women of our day be overlooked to them for whom it is prepared of my Father.” 
in the supposition of such a case as that of They aspired to hold the same relation to Jesus 
Christ’s reappearance upon earth. Some of them, that the “Father” and the “Sage” of the Jewish 
also, we may be sure, would be found acting Sanhedrim did towards the Prince, or president, 


similarly to the Marthas or the Marys of that | of that august assembly. They thought to act for 


time; or possibly repeating the act of Salome, | 


and stand in the place of Christ, and conceived it 


in seeking for their children the chief places in’ possible for mortal men to exercise his authority, 


the new dispensation. 


And here let us ask, what was it that induced they were mistaken. 


Salome to make the request she did P—in other 
words, why did she seek to place her two sons, 
the one upon the right hand, the other upon the 
left, of the Saviour? 
to take this step was a conversation our Lord held 
with his twelve disciples, originated with the 
design of preparing their minds to meet the, 
changes about to come. In this conversation he, 
stated that when be, the Son of Man, should sit 


and represent his presence when absent. But 
It is not given to man to 
take the place of Christ, and this they learned 


from their Master’s life in the reply he gave: “Ye 


_ know not what ye ask.” 
That which caused her | 


upon the throne of his glory, they, his twelve | 


disciples, should sit upon twelve thrones, judging | 


the twelve tribes of Israel. Now she, in common 


| 


And then, as if to assure 
them of what he said, he adds, “ Are ye able to 
drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and to 
be baptised with the baptism that I am baptised 
with ?”—an interrogation which they, nothing 
daunted by his assertion of their ignorance, an- 
“swered in the affirmative; “ They say unto him, 
We are able.” 

His cup and his baptism! Here was a further 
display of ignorance upon their part. They could 


with her two sons and the rest of the apostles, not have known what these symbolic words fore- 


interpreted this prophecy according to her own) 
preconceived ideas. Indeed, they all thought that | 
the kingdom He was about to establish must be 


an earthly one, like to the existing kingdoms, only 


with this difference, that it would gradually extend 
its boundaries until all other kingdoms became 
‘absorbed into it, and the whole earth became full 
of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea. Toacertain extent they were quite correct 
in their supposition, but they went astray from 
losing sight of the fact that the nature of Christ’s 
kingdom was not a temporal so much as a 
spiritual one; and as one mistake generally leads 
to others, so if was in this case. Supposing it to 
be an earthly kingdom that was spoken of, they 


concluded that its affairs must be administered | 


after some existing earthly model; 


and so, as 


was natural, their thoughts reverted to their own | 


Sanhedrim. 
‘The Sanhedrim, we read, was the highest 


and suffering were. 
ecclesiastical court of the Jews, and Josephus to suffer, they saw upon their Leader’s 


has given us a description of its constitution. | 
From his description we learn that the Prince, or robe, and in his right hand the derisive sceptre. 
president of the court, sat between two rows of, | They could not forget the betrayal, the trial, and 
senators, or elders, having upon his right hand | the insults offered him by the Roman soldiery. 
and upon his left each a man of great influence When summoned to death, they, too, recollected 


and authority. The person upon his right hand | 
was called the Father of the Court, and the person 


| 


upon his left was named the Sage; and in ‘the|,cross he carried ; 
absence of the Prince. er president, these two forth from the lips which had so often breathed 


shadowed. At furthest they could only have 
supposed them to stand for obstacles and diffi- 
culties in the enterprise upon which they, in 
common with their Master, had embarked: and 
such a view is borne out by what followed. “ Yes,” 
says our blessed Lord, replying to them, “ yes, ye 
shall drink indeed of my cup, and be baptised with 
the baptism that I am baptised with.” He knew 
that his sufferings and shame would be shared 
by these two men ere they quitted this life, but 
he knew that it would not be now, and that a 
long training was necessary to enable them to go 
through with it: for although John suffered 
banishment in the Isle of Patmos for Christ, and 
although the head of his brother James fell by an 
order of Herod in the same glorious cause, yet 
these things did not tuke place until Jesus had 
passed from earth to heaven, and left his followers 
an ever-memorable example of what real shame 
Before they were called upon 
head the 
crown of thorns, upon his shoulder the purple 


the morning on which He passed forth to. execu- 
tion, his feet tottering with the burden of the 
and the cry that then broke 
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health upon the sick and life upon the dead, “ Eli, 
Eli, lama sabachthani?” still rang in their ears, 
and added resolution to their will. 

Nor could their faith have remained uninfluenced 
by the things that subsequently occurred. They 
must have seen the veil of the Temple as it stood 
riven before their eyes, felt the earth quake, and 
saw the rocks rent. Probably they had peered 
into the graves which the disruption of Nature had 
laid bare to view, and possibly conversed with the 
sheeted dead, who had risen therefrom and walked 
the streets of the Holy City, “appearing unto 
many.” All these things strengthened their faith 
and will, but yet there remained a more potent 
influence, and that was, the entrance of the Holy 
Ghost into their hearts. It was this power, we 
feel assured, that enabled them to meet danger 
and death for the cause of Christ—that, in fact, | 
enabled them to drink of his cup and be baptised 
with his baptism. In after years they may have 
owned this to themselves, and the consciousness 
of it must have caused a blush at the rashness | 
and precipitancy they once exhibited. 

But there is another point which deserves some 
notice in this rather singular portion of Scripture, 
and that is, the naturalness of the request urged 
by this woman on behalf of her two sons. “One | 
touch of nature,” says an English poet, “makes 
the whole world kin.” This saying is not only 
true of afl the world, but it is also true of all ages | 
too. At this age of the world we cannot read this 
simple narrative without feeling a sympathy with 
Salome. That which led her to make this re- 
quest for her children was love—maternal love— 
the most. unselfish of all human affections. ‘The 
brightest and best portion of her life had been 
spent, and she now appeared anxious only to live in 
the sunshine of theirs; she had, in fact, arrived at 
that period of life when a woman. having nothing 
more to look forward to for herself, becomes 
satisfied to merge her existence in the existence | 
of her children, and re-live her life in the lives of 
those who owe their existence to her. We feel a 
sympathy, therefore, with Salome as she makes 
this appeal; for hers cannot be called a selfish | 
request. It is not for herself, but for her children 
that she seeks the favour. She thought that if | 
they were happy, she should be happy; but if they | 
were miserable, she should be miserable. | 

Such, no doubt, were the feelings that actuated the 
wife of Zebedee. Such, also, are the feelings which ! 
sway many wives and mothers in this our own time. | 
One cannot look around without seeing instances | 
of it. There are many mothers now who desire | 
honour and distinction for their children—many 
who covet ecclesiastical distinction, like Salome, 
for them, and, like her, do so without considering | 
their fitness for the desired offices. The miseries | 
arising from such desires are too little thought | 








of. A clergyman’s position and work are some- 
what different from what people of the world 
think. His is no bed of roses. If unfitted for his 
avocation by being faithless to his trust, he will draw 
down misery upon himself, and ruin upon immortal 
souls—he will, in fact, make havoc in Christ’s 
Church. If, upon the other hand, he be fitted, and 
endeavour to fulfil the trust committed to his 
keeping faithfully and well—if he side with those 
whom he sees striving to do what is right, as is 
his duty, and reprove those whom he sees doing 
what is wrong—if, in fact, he reproves vice and 
wickedness under whatever disguises they assume 
—then he cannot think and speak as other men. 
He will, he must, make enemies for himself. It can- 
not be otherwise; it must be so. People do not like 
to be told their faults. But to one unfitted for his 
work how wearisome tohim must be the task of 
leading the devotions of his people, how difficult 
the ordeal of ordering himself to what is seemly 
and befitting, how stereotyped, how unsatisfactory 
the remarks which pass from his lips to the ears 


| of his hearers—remarks which evoke, neither from 


him nor them, the least heartfelt influence. Finally, 
how unenviable, how awful is his position when 
cailed into the chambers of expiring humanity, 
as he stands between God and man, between 
life and death, between earth and heaven! Truly, 
then, in coveting honour and distinction for 
your children, more especially in coveting eccle- 
siastical offices for them, without taking their 


| wishes or fitness into account, ye parents, like 


Salome, *“ know not what ye ask.” When Salome 


| preferred this request upon the part of her two 


sons, she little dreamed that the pathway to 
distinction lay throngh pain, persecution, and 
death. : 

In conclusion, let me inquire what you, reader, 


are seeking after. Is it solely glory? Is it solely 


wealth? Is it unbroken prosperity? Is it length 
of days? If so, bear in mind the warning of 
Jesus to his two disciples. His words, applicable to 
them, are not inapplicable to you: “ Ye know not 
what ye ask.” Lay aside, therefore, these worldly 
desires, and seek only those things which are 


capable of bestowing real and lasting happiness ; 


let your prayer be that of the poet who, in great 
perplexity of mind, wrote: 


“Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gleom, 
Lead thou me on; 
The night is dark, and I am far from heme, 
Lead thou me on. 
Keep thou my feet—I do not ask to see 
The distant scene—one step’s enough for me. 


“ So long thy power hath blest me—sure it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er dale and hill, through stream and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 
And, with the.morn, those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loug loved since, and lost awhile ” 
G.'M. LL. 
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CHARITIES. 


BY FRANCIS W. ROWSELL, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


IlIl.—THE BLIND, THE HALT, AND THE SICK. 
4S MONG the many forms of practical 
charity, there are none more emi- 
nently worthy of attention than those 
AY” connected with the comfort and well- 
being of the blind. Blind people 
have in a special manner a claim upon our for- 
bearance and our active benevolence. Can any 
one who has ever derived a moment’s pleasure 
from the contemplation of beauty, whether in 
nature or art, from the perusal of beloved faces, 
precious books, or the thousand distinct beauties 
of earth, air, and sea, look with indifferent eyes 
upon him whose case might have been their own; 
upon him from whom all joyous sights are shut 
out; to whom “the sun is dark;” who is “still 
like a fool, in power of others, never in his own,” 
and who gropes his way in darkness “amid the 
blaze of noon P” 

It is estimated that in and about London there 
are as many as 4,000 poor folk who are blind, 
and this in addition to those better off in this 
world’s goods who are afflicted with the same 
distress. For the relief of these there are many 
excellent institutions, the oldest being one called 
“ West’s Gift” to the Clothworkers’ Company, in 
1720, for the maintenance of such members of the 
company as might become blind. But the oldest 
and most important charity for the relief of the 
blind generally, is that established by the Rev. 
William Hetherington in 1774, and administered, 
according to instructions contained in his will, by 
the almoners of Christ’s Hospital. Mr. Hether- 
ington’s bounty was intended for those “ who, 
having been in a better situation of life, and dis- 
abled by blindness from maintaining themselves, 
and on that account are, or may become, a burden 
upon their children or relations, not in affluent 
circumstances, or having but little of their own, 
need some addition to what they have to make life 
more comfortable under the misfortune of blind- 
ness;” and the way in which the bounty was to 
reach them, was by means of an annuity of £10. 
Provision was made by Mr. Hetherington for fifty 
such annuitants; and other donors following his 
example, selected the almoners of Christ’s Hospital 
as trustees, and bequeathed provision for annuities 
of £10 to objects similar to those benefited by 
Hetherington; so that some 600 persons are an- 
nually paid, in advance, the annuities bequeathed 
to them by the generosity of these donors. 
Not any distinction is made as to sex, and 
men and women who have been in better cir- 
cumstances, and who are struggling for a living, 
are eligible for election on production of a certifi- 








cate from the clergyman of their parish, vouching 
for what the applicants state of themselves. The 
Clothworkers’ Company pay annually, at their hall 
in Mincing Lane, annuities varying from £5 to 
£10, to poor blind persons, for whose benefit money 
has been bequeathed by various donors. The 
Cordwainers also administer annually the sum of 
£550 to the blind, the money being derived from 
capital bequeathed to them in trust. The Painterg 
Company pay three times that amount to persons 
whose income from other sources is not more than 
£10 a-year—the condition of all the other grants 
previously mentioned being, that the recipients 
shall not have been in receipt of parochial relief, 
and that at the time of applying for the annuity 
they shall not be destitute, but needy only. In 
1836, Mr. Charles Day, of the firm of Day and 
Martin, left £100,000 for the benefit of those who 
were, or might become, wholly blind, like himself. 
Under the scheme for administration, which was 
drawn up in the Court of Chancery, 237 blind 
persons receive annuities ranging from £12 to 
£20 each. 

On the whole, it appears that 1,560 blind persons 
in and about London receive among them, in the 
shape of annuities, a sum of £14,739—though it 
should be mentioned that one or two of the 
London charities—like Day’s Charity—are not 
confined to the inhabitants of London only, but 
extend their operations to the provinces. 

In addition to these, there are several other 
institutions for the relief of blind persons in 
various ways. The school for the indigent blind, 
established in 1799 in St. George’s Fields, re- 
ceives, boards, clothes, and educates indigent blind 
persons of both sexes, between the ages of ten 
and twenty-five years, and instructs them in a 
trade by which they may gain the whole or 
part of their living: 150 persons are relieved 
by this charity, and made lively and useful mem- 
bers of the community. The proceeds of their 
manufactures—baskets, mats, bowls, brooms, and 
other turnery articles—exhibit a very respectable 
sum, which goes in diminution of the heavy ex- 
penses attendant on the cost of the school. The 
Indigent Blind Visiting Society, founded in 1834, 
aims at teaching the blind to read by means of 
raised print, at providing the blind with raised 
print Testaments, daily readers of Scripture, and 
persons who will guide them to church. Another 
society, in Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, teaches 
the blind to read from raised letters, and aims at 
giving them good secular and religious instruc- 
tion; while the Home Teaching Society for the 
Blind devotes itself to instructing tke blind at 
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their own homes, and to circulating, wherever it 
can in the world, embossed letter copies of the 
Holy Scriptures. Finally, there is, in the Euston 
Road, and at 210, Oxford Street, an Association 
for Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind, 
a society founded in 1854, for the purpose of 
finding regular work for blind working men. Up- 
wards of 200 receive relief through this society, 
some of them getting work from it to be done at 
their own homes, some being instructed and em- 
ployed at the society’s establishments, and some 
being engaged in selling goods for the society. 
Homes and boarding-houses in connection with 
the association, are also the means of doing good 
to many inmates. 

There are some other societies which aim at 
helping the blind, by giving out to each one on 
their books a small sum ef money weekly; and 
there is, or was, near Camberwell Gate, the Milton 
Society (founded by Alexander Mitchell, a blind 
man, and the secretary), for improving the social 
position of the blind, by ministering to their 
spiritual and temporal wants, and by providing 
some scrt of education for them. Then there are 
the Ophthalmic Hospital, at Moorfields, relieving 
some 12,000 persons a-year; the Royal Infir- 
mary for Diseases of the Eye, in Cork Street; 
the North. London Infirmary for Diseases of the 
Eye, in Charlotte Street, Portland Place; the 
Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, at Char- 
ing Cross; and the Central London Ophthalmic 
Hospital, in Gray’s Inn Road. In all of these 
assistance is afforded to thousands of sufferers 
every year, and in many cases complete and 
enduring sight has been the happy result of 
wonderfully clever operations upon persons who 
were born blind. 

The “woman which had a spirit of infirmity 


eighteen years, and was bowed together, and could | assigned itself. 








In the Old Kent Road is a house of charity, 
founded in 1792, for the support and education of 
deaf and dumb children not deficient in intellect. 
No child who is under the age of eight and a half 
or above the age of eleven and a half is eligible, 
but 364 children, whose ages vary between these 
two ranges, are wholly supported, clothed, and 
educated in the asylum, being taught, not only 
such things as concern their spiritual welfare, but 
things which pertain to their getting an honest 
livelihood. In Regent Street there is an associa- 
tion in aid of the deaf and dumb, whereof is secre- 
tary a deaf and dumb gentleman of great ability, 
who is employed in a place of trust in the public 
service, and who is willing to give of his leisure 
and of his means in furtherance of plans for the 
good of his brothers and sisters in affliction. This 
association seeks to provide instruction among the 
deaf and dumb in the metropolis after they have 
quitted school, and to perform the work of district 
visitors, under parochial clergymen, among those 
whom the unlearned in the treatment of the deaf 
and dumb know not how to reach. It also assists 
with loans of money, with advice, and with 
influence in the procuration of employment for the 
objects of its care. Societies also exist which 
grant pensions to the indigent deaf and dumb, 
who are incapable of earning a subsistence for 
themselves, and for the promotion of religious 
instruction among the afflicted generally. 

In almost all the London hospitals fever patients 
may be found, but the London Fever Hospital, 
in Liverpool Road, is the place where they most do 
congregate. This hospital, founded in 1802, was 
intended for the cure and prevention of contagious 
fevers in the metropolis, and though dependent for 
much of its income upon precarious sources, it 
succeeds nobly in discharging the task it has 
During the three years ended 


in no wise lift up herself,” upon whom the Saviour | 1866 it had 9,075 patients within its walls, as many 


wrought a healing miracle, would have been 
received, had she lived in the present: day, into 
the Cripples’ Home and Female Refuge, 17a, 
Marylebone Road, where she would have been 
duly cared for, lodged, clothed, and fed, and 
taught, if possible, how, by making straw work, to 
earn something of an income for herself. 

The power which sufficed to heal the ear of 
Malchus, after the enthusiastic and indignant 
Simon Peter had cut it off, finds a representative 
in the general hospitals, or “houses of God,” as the 
French well call them, and specially in the Royal 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, in Dean Street, 
Soho; while those who being deaf were made to 
hear, and being dumb had the string of their 
tongue loosened, would now be received into the 
several excellent institutions which exist for their 
special benefit. 





as 289 being inmates at one time. Its doors are 
open to all poor and destitute persons free of 
charge, and also gratuitously to the domestic 
servants of subscribers. Other patients are 
admitted to treatment on payment of two guineas 
to the funds of the hospital. 

For the lunatic and idiot, refuges are provided in 
the general hospitals of Bethlehem and St. Luke’s, 
and in the county hospitals, as at Hanwell, Colney 
Hatch, and Stone, near Dartford. At Earlswood, 
Redhill, there is also a fine asylum, where 440 
idiots are received and subjected to treatment, 
those who show any signs of dawning or returning 
intelligence being set to employment suitable to 
their condition, and if found fit put out into the 
world. Those who are hopelessly silly and con- 
firmed in their idiotcy are retained in the asylum 
for life. 
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AT THE DOOR. 





a Ir. 
LITTLE space he tarried in the sunlight | But He whose sword has stricken, whose hand has 
4 at the door, | torn away, 
x And I pressed the hand in parting that ' Has left me not all comfortless, nor darkened quite 
. is pressed again no more. my day. 
But our hearts foretold no sorrow, no cloud our skies ‘ And I bow down my passion as I bow me on my knees, 
o’erspread, . And yield all to His pleasure to do what He shall 
And I loved him in my memory, nor knew I loved | please. 
the dead. | IV. 
II. | For I know that He hath power, hath wisdom, and 
God doth forbid our meeting on this strange earth hath will 
again, To end my grief with pleasure, my troubled life to 
God hath removed my treasure from the wonted still ; 
paths of men. To hide my world-worn body from the eyes cf care- 
I sometimes think ’twas cruel, and my eyes are blind less men, 
with tears, And take me to his presence, and the sight of love 
I feel in one dark moment the woe of widowed years. again, J.S. W. 











SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
BY THE REV. J. HILES HITCHENS, F.R.S.L. 


ROTHING in this life can be of more | fierce fire from the enemy’s quarters, scaling the 
| importance to man than self-govern- steep wall, and waving the nation’s colours from 
/ ment. Without it, whatever may be the ramparts of the captured city; then returning 
to his native land in triumph, welcomed to the 
to discharge aright the duties which | houses of the nobility, honoured by presentation 
devolve on him, or retain unimpaired the honours | to his sovereign, and elevated to a position of 
he may possess. Business will fail, wealth will | great distinction. But to the spiritual mind, and 
flee, reputation will fade, happiness will expire, | in the estimation of Him who will render to every 
and health wane before the man who is incapable | man according to his works, the victory over self 
of controlling himself. The pages in our historic | is still more illustrious. He is a royal potentate 
records, which tell how countries have been seized, | who brings every thought into captivity to the 
towns sacked, villages depopulated, and earth’s | obedience of Christ. He may be a man from the 
green sward transformed for a time into a dismal | humble walks of life, earning his daily bread by 
Aceldama, teach the gloomy results of the absence | his laborious toil, his name unknown beyond the 
of self-government; whilst the biographies of men | immediate neighbourhood in which he lives, yet 
who by the force of their own character have taken | we can portray him entering the lists against 
a place among the ornaments and benefactors of | his besetting sins, fighting the good fight of faith, 
their race, show the blessed and beautiful fruits | struggling severely to gain the mastery over evil 
of victory over natural prejudices and passions. passions, rising in thought and aspiration far 
Very noble is the work of regulating our | above the shadowy scenes and sordid pursuits of 
hatred and our love, our efforts and inactivities, | earth, dying in the service of the Captain of his 
our thoughts and our words. Milton says, “ He | salvation, falling with his armour on, and then, in 
who reigns within himself, and rules passions, | the other land, elevated to the dignity of a king 
desires, and fears, is more than a king.” A wiser | and a priest for ever. Such a man enjoys the 
man than Milton wrote, centuries ago, “Better | truest sovereignty. In this sense, men, labouring 
is he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a| under physical weakness, and women, whose nerves 
city.” Unquestionably, from an earthly stand- | are most delicately strung, have often eclipsed the 
point, the honour bestowed on the conqueror of | boasted glory of Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, 
men is deservedly great. he imagination pictures | and Napoleon. They have wrought deeds of nobler 
the mounted warrior, decorated with the medals | character and more lasting renown than any that 
of many victories, marching at the head of his | have emblazcned the temple of fame. 
armed host, conducting, them by his commands,| The noblest work is always attended by the 
cheering them by his martial prowess, attacking | greatest difficulties. So in .the lordly duty of 
the bulwarks of a well-fortified city, braving the | self-conquest there is a stern necessity for exer- 
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tion. It is easier far to conquer an embattled 
phalanx than subdue an evil temper of the heart. 
Hence it is that men, who have been invincible 
before serried ranks of foreign hostile powers, 
have returned unscathed to die in their native 
land a miserable prey to their sinful lusts. The 
world has repeatedly had the spectacle of the 
greatest military hero of his day becoming the 
basest moral coward. Alexander, the Great sub- 
dued the legions of Persia, and made a career of 


conquest whithersoever he journeyed, but he was | 


unable to subdue his inordinate passions. Shame- 
ful excesses marked his character. Julius Cesar, 
who had well trained his mental powers, so as 
to take a foremost place among the literary men 
of antiquity, and who as dictator was signally | 
triumphant in repeated conflicts, fell a victim to 
his ungoverned ambition. Peter the Great, in 
1722, instituted a law for the protection of slaves ; 
he ordered that any master known to ill-treat his 
slave should be regarded as insane, and placed 
under strict surveillance. The monarch subse- | 
quently, in anger, struck his own gardener, from | 
the shock of which blow the man died. When | 
Peter was informed of his subordinate’s death, he 


exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, “ Alas! I have | 


civilised my own subjects; I have conquered other 
nations; yet I have not been able to civilise or 
conquer myself.” No marvel that Voltaire wrote 
concerning him, “ He gave a polish to his people, 
and was himself a savage.” Just thus has it been 
with many in our own time. 
persons dauntless on the field of carnage, in the 
arena of politics, or in the walks of science—men 
whose admirable perseverance and fearlessness | 
would not admit of their abandoning any scheme | 
till they reached the desired end, who never- 
theless have feared to look into their own hearts, 
and encounter the evil habits of their own private 
lives. Manifesting the most admirable intrepidity 
in public work, they have succumbed with amazing 
cowardice to the unruly passions regnant in their 
souls. 

The difficulties pertaining to the work are 
greater the later in life the work is commenced. | 
If in childhood or youth this duty be begun, it 
will become less and less embarrassing each year. 
They who practise it will acquire by degrees an 
habitual conquest over the chief disorders of self, 
and will turn with pleasure to that which is right, 
and just,and true. But if the thoughts, appetites, 
passions, and affections are heedlessly indulged, 
they soon run riot, will often make an onslaught 
on their possessor’s peace, and each time with 
increased strength, so that growing years augment 
his perplexity. Hence, however many or colossal 
may be the hindrances, we entreat the reader 
to begin to govern himself forthwith. 

There are great encouragements to all who will 


We have known | 


enter on this work. There is pleasure to be 
secured therein and thereby. In the thickest of 
the fight he who is striving to conquer self can 
rejoice. Sweet tranquillity possesses the ming 
amid the vicissitudes of his way. If prosperons 
he is not unduly elated, and if unsuccessfy] 
he is not excessively depressed. He sees, very 
soon after he has commenced the campaign, how 
pleasurable it is. The advantages to himself and 
others are discerned by daily occurring incidents. 
The joy springing therefrom becomes strength 
|for further efforts. There are also promises of 
| divine aid, which stimulate every rightly con- 
| stituted mind. Omnipotence is laid at the dis. 
| posal of the spiritual warrior. God has again 
and again expressed his willingness to help our 
infirmities, and make his strength perfect i in our 
| weakness. And then, moreover, there is an un- 
dying reward held forth as an inducement. When 
the earthly hero has been received with joyful 
acclamations, lionised by the populace, decked 
with the wreath of victory, and when bards have 
_sung of his prowess, and historians recorded his 
| eiibomhenies deeds, all that earth can do there ends. 
'He must die. He brought nothing into this world, 
and it is certain he can carry nothing out. His 
soul—the man—reaps no advantage by his earthly 
glory, and unless, like Havelock, whilst taking a 
city he has striven to rule his spirit, his precious 
‘soul must suffer loss. After the world-famed 
Napoleon had lain in his tomb at St. Helena 
many years, his body was exhumed, when his 
form appeared almost untouched, and his military 
| attire was still around him, having changed but 
| very slightly. There was one thing, however, 
which was corroded and dim—it was the star of 
‘honour, which had often glistened in the sun- 
beam, and drawn forth the homage of men. Thus 
earthly dignity, with its insignia, is death-strack 
‘and evanescent. To the Christian man aiming at 
self-conquest, matters are very different. His 
‘removal from the scene of conflict will be his 
‘entrance on a reward, the glory of which no 
human pen can portray. He will be commended 
by the King Eternal, and, taking his fadeless 
crown, will commence an eternity of untiring 
| and hallowed service. 

With this work of self-government we hope the 
reader is already familiar. If not, we urge him to 
commence atonce. Dr. Beecher, however, observes, 
“When people undertake to restrain themselves 
without knowing how, they are often worse off 
than if they had let themselves alone; just as @ 
stream when you throw a little dam across it, 
bubbles and plunges all the more.” Lest, through 
the incompleteness of this paper, such should be 
the experience of any of our readers, we will offer 
a few words of direction. 








First, then, give to the work constant vigilanc® 
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Let the attention be specially directed to those 
points of the character which you deem the 
weakest and most liable to attack. Some persons 
are strongly tempted to pride, others to anger, 
or dishonesty, or intemperance, or falsehood, or 
selfishness, and all of us have some sin or sins 
which easily beset us. To these all possible atten- 
tio. must be devoted. Be prepared to discover 
what are the evils to which you are most fre- 
quently inclined—for which you have a latent love, 
and into which you have often, and fatally, fallen. 
Then, discovering these, let a sacrifice be made, if 
necessary, to keep the heart away from the region 


of temptation, and see that the spirit is well for- | 


tified against the assaults of the foe. There are 
two Talmudic proverbs worth remembering: the 
one is, “ There is a great difference between him 
who is ashamed before his own self, and him who 
is only ashamed before others;” and the other 
is, “One contrition in man’s heart is better than 
many flagellations.” The self-control of Socrates 
is well known. Among many other trials, the 
philosopher owned a wife who yielded to most 
furious tempers. Alcibiades one day expressed 
to Socrates his surprise at his equanimity during 
the paroxysms of his wife’s rage, and asked the 
secret thereof. Socrates replied, “I have so 
accustomed myself to expect it that it now 


| patience, was subsequently asked how it was he 
could so control his temper. Said he, “I observed 
that men in a passion always spake aloud; and 
|I thought if I could control my voice, I should 
repress my passion. I have, therefore, made it 
/arule never to let my voice rise above a certain 
_key; and bya careful observation of this rule, I 
| have, by the blessing of God, entirely mastered 
/my natural temper.” Ay, depend on it, friend, 
|if you can by watchfulness, learn to expect and 
| prepare for the upheavings of passions within, or 
| the presentations of temptations from without, you 
will be strong to govern your spirit. 
To this let there be added prayer. The divine 
Man, who exemplified the value of self-govern- 
‘ment in all its beauty and perfection, said, 
“Watch and pray.” Our failings in the past, 
and our falterings at the present, give weight to 
| the words and force to the persuasive tones of 
the Great Teacher. You cannot tell in what part 
of the “City of Mansoul” the enemy may next 
; attack you. You cannot estimate the strength 
| that will be brought against you. You cannot be 
| confident of ability to descry the enemy’s tactics, 
;or foil them. Therefore your strength and 
| wisdom “lie in petitioning the Captain of your 
‘salvation. He is ever infinite in wisdom and 
| power. His right hand can always secure the 


offends me no more than the noise of a carriage | victory. Wherever you are, at home or abroad, 
in the streets.” That was a noteworthy explana- | live in the spirit of prayer, and though you have a 
tio of his conduct given by a Quaker, who, | skirmish every hour of the day, you shall return 








having received unusual abuse with remarkable : from each a victor. 
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AN ALLEGORY. 


N allegory is a story: in one sense not 
a true story, and yet in another it is 
very true. I wonder who will find 
the truth in the story Iam going 
to tell. 

A plain stretched as far as the eye 

It was very broad and very long. At 
the end of the plain at which I stood huge moun- 
tains rose abruptly; height above height the rugged 
Precipices were piled, until the peaks lost themselves 

in the clouds, and I saw that over those mountains 

no one could climb. It seemed a gloomy place—the 
high mountains—the vast plain—the clouds. There 

Was no sunshine, all was chilly and sombre—a grey 

twilight. Once or twice as my eye strained to reach 

the further end of the plain, I fancied I saw other 
mountains, and from the glimpse I caught of them 
they seemed to be very bright and very beautiful; but 





could see. 


T only saw them when the bank of cloud rose a little | 
| and stones. 
| and bruised myself many times. 


from the plain, and I was not sure, for they were 
very far away. 


| Now, as I gazed upon the plain, I began to see 
| paths—not one or two, but many; and the paths were 
not roads leading from one part of the plain to 
another, but they all had one direction, from the end 
of the plain at which I stood to the other; and the 
more carefully I looked the more paths I could count. 
They were all quite straight, they had no turns, and 
bends, and windings. They seemed, moreover, to 
become closer to each other at the further end, and 
once when the clouds rose from the plain, and there 
was a gleam of sunshine, I fancied I saw, at that 
further end, only one path; but it was very faint, the 
distance was so great, and perhaps I only fancied. 
Hitherto I had been standing some way up the 
mountain side; I now determined to descend into 
the plain, and look at the paths, and find out, .if 
I could, where they led to, and who walked on 
them. Sometimes I slid down the grassy slopes; 








sometimes I picked my way over the loose rocks 
It was not an easy descent, and I fell 
At last I reached 
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the level plain, and then I saw what a projecting 
cliff had hindered me from seeing before: that there 
was a village at the foot of the gloomy mountains. 
I found I was quite right ; the lines I had seen were 
paths which all came from the village, and led across 
the plain, and I only had to run my eye along the 
path, and I saw a speck which moved as I watched 
it, and I knew some one was walking on the path. 

You could not well call the houses a town, nor 
yet a city; they were built at the foot of the cliffs, 
and stretched for many miles, as I thought—indeed, 
I could not see the other end of the long, straggling 
street. It was a very tumble-down-looking place; all 
seemed to be dceaying, and I noticed that the whole 
neighbourhood of the village was strewn with ruins. 

When I was only a few steps from the first house, 
I found an old man, sitting on a heap of rubbish. 
Being very much interested in the strange-looking 
place, I accosted him. “Sir,” I said, “can you tell 
me the name of this village ?” 

“Well, strange enough,” answered the old man, 
“though I’ve lived here nearly these seventy years, 
I can hardly answer your question, sir. We call it by 
different names. When I was a boy, I remember I 
used to call it Pleasureville ;’ and the old man slowly 
shook his head. ‘Then I dropped that name, and I 
used to tell people who came here from the other 
side yonder,” and he lifted his hand, and pointed 
across the plain, and I noticed how his hand trembled 
as it pointed—“I used to tell them I lived in Mar- 
ketown. In a few years after I changed the name 
again. Then I called it Vanity, and just lately 
I’ve given it its right name, I think. I wish I'd 
ealled it so at first—I wish I had;” and the old man 
seemed lost in thought, until I broke his reverie by 
asking, “ What name, think you, it ought to have ?” 

He looked up, and said, “The City of Destruction.” 

“But,” I said, as I took my seat beside him, 
“though it looks very old and decayed, may it not 
last as long as the mountains there? Do you not 
build your houses of the same stone as the mountains 
are made of ?” 

“Yes,” he said, “so we do; but, for all that, de- 
struction is coming—for that matter, to the moun- 
tains as well as tous. Yes; the King says he will 
destroy them, because we live near them.” 

“Surely he must be a cruel tyrant.” 

-“So I thought years ago,” said my friend; “but 
I'll tell you all about our townsfolk, and then you 
shall judge for yourself. How we came into this 
place no one kncws. Some think we came over the 
mountains here; but it is very uncertain. All we 
know is, we find ourselves here. In this part of the 
town—they say, at the other end, a long way over 
there, that it is not so—but in this part of the town 
we all find fastened with a chain round our necks 
this Book;” and, opening his coat, he took from 
his breast an old, worn volume, a chain fastened 
to it from a ring which encircled his neck. 


_ 





« And what is the Book?” I asked. 

“Tt is the King’s Book,” he replied. “He fas. 
tened it to us, and it tells us the history of our 
town, and of our people. We learn from it that our 
forefathers lived across the plain among the bright 
mountains, which some say they can even see from 
here. But they displeased the King; they even 
joined his great enemy, Dark Power. So the 
drove us here into this country, which at present 
belongs to the Dark One. “But I must tell you,” 
continued the old man, “that the King has sent 
many messengers from the bright mountains to tell 
us that we may come to a brighter, better, and more 
glorious home than even that which we lost; and 
because Dark Power opposed and drove us back 
when we attempted to cross the plain, the King’s 
own Son came over the mountains, and started the 
pilgrimage. And he went into the plain, and Dark 
Power opposed him. There was a long battle, but 
the Good Prince was victorious, and Dark Power 
was thrown into chains. Now, any of us can go 
down into the plain and cross it, and if we keep on 
the path which the King has marked for us, no harm 
can befall us.” 

“I suppose those straight lines I saw were the 
King’s paths ?” 

“Yes; they are all straight, and not very wide; 
no two are alike, and the pilgrims who walk on 
them never can tell whether the path will be 
smooth or rugged, or whether it will be sunny or 
dark. But if you will come, you may watch some 
of our townspeople beginning the pilgrimage.” 

Following my guide, we passed by the straggling 
houses. Every now and then he stopped to show 
me a ruin, pointing in the King’s Book to the 
place where it was described. I noticed the names 
of one or two; one was Babylon, another Nineveh: 
Noph and Taphanes were two more. One we 
passed must once have been an enormous place, 
but now only one small wing of the mansion was 
left, and that was tottering. Yet there seemed a 
great many gaudily-dressed people about it, and I 
noticed, too, some were coming from one of the most 
respectable-looking houses in the town, and they 
were trying to prop it up. But my old guide 
shook his head, saying it was no use; it must 
fall, for a great many enemies of the King had 
lived there, and it was well known in the town’s 
history that such houses always fell. I asked the 
name. He replied that it had long been known by 
the name of Rome. There was another thing I 
remarked about the houses, that they all had many 
names written on them; some were illegible, some 
were new. As we passed we saw one man fastening 
to the corner of his house a sign-board, with ® 
name on it. My venerable guide told me that it 
was his own name, and that the man had stayed 
so long in the town to build that house and fasten 
up that board, that he feared he would never reach 
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the King’s city ; then, opening the Book, he showed 
me where this peculiarity of the townsfolk was men- 
tioned. It said: “Their inward thought is, that 
their houses shall continue for ever, and their dwell- 
ing-places to all generations: they call the lands 
after their own name.” And I wondered that the 
man should be so busy on a ruin, and the King’s 
Book round his neck, too: but I noticed the Book 
was shut. 

By this time we were on the edge of the plain, 
and some were going, like ourselves, down to the 
beginning of the paths. The greater number of 
the pilgrims were children; here and there was 
a middle-aged man, but scarcely one old man. 

My guide told me that although the plain looked 
solid, it really was not so: a dark river ran beneath 
it, and at a certain place across the path was an 
opening; but if the pilgrim were on the path, the 
other side of the water would be the King’s country, 
and the city. Sometimes, the opening was very near 
the beginning of the path, sometimes it was far, very 
far, to the water ; but the pilgrim never knew where 
the path ended: the next step might be into the 
river. I learnt that all the villagers were compelled 
at some time or other to cross the plain; and if they 
lingered in the town there was a King’s messenger, 
who came to persuade them to depart. There was 
a path for every one: that was one of the conditions 
which the Good Prince made when he conquered 
Dark Power; but it seemed—for I watched one or 
two of these late starters—that by living so long 
in the gloomy town they had lost their clear sight, 
and never, by any chance, hit the King’s path. 
There was a tradition that one, after the King’s 
messenger had come for him, did find the path, and 
that he walked some way by the side of the Good 
Prince who was then crossing the plain; but he was 
the only one about whom there was any certainty. 
Although they told me this in the town, they 
assuredly did not act as though they believed it, 
for many stayed, and made no attempt to be- 
gin the journey: and one of these was my old 
guide. 

Just as I was on the point of asking him to explain 
this singular circumstance, I saw he was watching a 
little girl coming down to the starting-place. She 
was very poorly clad, and she walked very slowly, 
for she was a cripple. I pitied the poor child. How 
could she ever reach the other side of the plain ?” 
I wondered to myself. My interest in her was 
greatly increased as she came to my old friend, and 
putting her thin little hand on his, and turning her 
pale face up to him, she said, “Grandfather, do 
come; do come across the plain with me. See, 
there is your path close to mine; do come. And 
they say in the town the King’s messenger has left 
the city, and he’ll soon be here. Oh, do come!” 


“Not yet, Ezel, not yet. Seventy years have made 
me love the town. 


It may look gloomy to you, 








but there are many things in it very dear to me. 
I cannot go yet, Ezel, but I'll soon follow you.” 

Then I tried to persuade him. I spoke of the 
City of Destruction and the messenger; but he said 
the messenger was not coming for him, but for 
a neighbour. Yet he thought himself it was time 
to begin the journey; so he would just go and say 
good-bye to his friends, and then he would come. 

As he was going away, I thanked him for his kind- 
ness, but he was too far off to reply, and soon was 
lost among the houses. Ezel was looking at the King’s 
Book, and a tear dropped on the page where I saw it 
written, “ No man looking back is fit for the kingdom.” 

Ezel had reached the plain. Now I saw that, as 
soon as her foot touched the path, a glorious spirit 
appeared by her side. She did not see the beautiful 
being, though I am sure she felt he was there, for 
she opened the King’s Book, and the angel pointed 
with his finger to the place where it said ministering 
spirits were sent forth by the King to minister 
to them who were heirs of salvation. Ezel did 
not see his finger, still I noticed the words in the 
King’s Book shone with beautiful soft light, which 
brightened the child’s anxious face, and she began 
to look cheerful and happy. I do not know how 
frightened she would have been could she only have 
seen what I saw—a dark spirit close to her, who 
looked angrily at the King’s guard. The evil one 
was clad in armour from head to foot, a quiver en 
his shoulder was full of darts, and he looked like 
a warrior bent on a desperate fight. So Ezel, thus 
accompanied, began the journey. 

There were many other children starting on the 
pilgrimage at the same time. Each I saw was 
accompanied by a King’s guard, and one of the 
soldiers of Dark Power. One particularly I noticed. 
I heard his name was Cyril. His path was over the 
green, pleasant grass. A beam of sunshine played 
around him, and he walked quickly along. Yet I 
noticed the bright sprit at his side looked anxious. 
I wondered why. 

At first Cyril was very careful. He kept reading 
the King’s Book for directions: his feet were quite 
in the path. Now and then, perhaps, he trod over 
the edge; but he soon seemed to remember, and 
came again to the middle of the path. Yet I noticed 
he began to go more frequently to the edge, and was 
not quite so quick at returning. 

Now, as I was watching the young pilgrim, I 
missed the dark spirit from his side; but I soon 
perceived him in the distance planting a beautiful 
flower near Cyril’s path. The King’s guard saw him 
too, and came very close to the boy, who just then 
was reading the Book. I saw the bright one’s finger 
point to the words: ‘‘ Watch and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation.” But the letters did not seem to 
shine as they did in Ezel’s Book, and Cyril scarcely 
noticed them. He turned over the leaf, and I heard 
him say, “Oh! I need not read this page; I know in 
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off by heart; so he shut the Book. - As he leoked 
up, his eye caught the flower. He left the path, and 
ran to pluck it. It was very bright, and had a 
sweet scent, and Cyril smelt it again and again ; but 
whether it contained dust which blinded his eyes, 
or whether the scent of the flower stupefied him, 
I do not know. The King’s guard two or three 
times spoke to him, but he did not seem to heed: he 
walked away, and away from the path, gathering 
more of the bright flowers which the dark spirit had 
planted. I followed him. 

As we passed another pilgrim, I saw him look at 
Cyril, and show him his Book... The boy looked angry 
as he read the words: “The god of this world hath 
blinded their eyes.” I thought I heard him say he 
could see well enough; but he still went on, away 
and away from the path. 

I was now’in the middle of the plain. How 
grieved I was to see so many not on the King’s 
straight path; some were gathering flowers, some 
filling their hands with coloured stones. I saw 
one young man at full speed chasing a bird with 
gaudy plumage, which seemed to have a broken 
wing, and, just as he was going to catch it, it 
fluttered a little further. I met two elderly people, 
who looked very thoughtful: they appeared to 
be in earnest study of the King’s Book. I drew 
near them, to hear their converse. They were not 
speaking of the Prince, nor of the city; but who 
printed the Books. One had found a little dot on one 
of the pages of his Book, which they could not find 
in the other. The bright ones looked sad, and I 
heard one say to the other something about “the 
wisdom of this world.” I was on the point of asking 
them why they did: not walk on the path, and then 
read the Book, when I was startled by a fearful 
scream, 

Poor Cyril! he was racing after what seemed to 
me a beautiful bubble, which a breath of soft wind 
blew over the plain, and it bounded on the blades 
of the grass and the flowers. There was no bright 
angel at his side, and the King’s Book was behind 
his back, and I noticed the quiver of the evil one 
was almost empty, when suddenly the ground opened 
before him. He could not stop, but fell headlong into 
the dark river. Poor Cyril! how he stretched out 
his hands, and shrieked for help; but, alas! he was 
not on the path. As the plain closed over him, I 
saw a dark shade pass through the opening. The 
evil prince had gone to secure his captive. 

With a heavy heart, I turned to seek Ezel. I soon 
found her; she was still on the path. It was very 


rough, and the sharp stones had sadly cut her feet. | 
They were bleeding; but she did not seem to feel any | 


pain: she did not even limp as she walked. As I 
looked at her face, I hardly knew her again, she 
looked so bright, so happy! The King’s Book shone 





with its silvery light: the bright one was close at 
her side. He did not look anxious, but seemed as 
one who was quite sure of enjoying a great hap. 
piness. Sometimes he lifted Ezel’s foot over a stone; 
sometimes he took her hand when the path was very 
rough, and though she did not see him, yet I noticed 
she always walked better and faster when the King’s 
guard held her hand. Sometimes, too, I noticed he 
pointed to a certain promise the good Prince had 
given to the pilgrims: it was, “I am with you always,” 
and as she read it, she grew brighter, for I saw the 
Prince himself close by her side. 

Now the path began to ascend, and a cold wind 
blew and moaned in the trees, which looked dead 
and withered. The twilight of the plain began to 
thicken into night. It was a dreadful place, for 
dark forms of the evil ones seemed to be lurking in 
every shadow. Yet Ezel was unconcerned ; and well 
she might be, for I saw the good Prince was close 
to her. He stood between her and the cold blast, 
and as he pointed to the Book, she read: “ He hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows.” Though . 
the plain ‘was very dark, yet to Ezel it was light; 
the King’s Book cast its silver shine all around, and 
showed the path, and the Book shone far brighter 
now the Prince was so near. With his own finger 
he pointed to the words: “Thy word is a lamp unto 
my feet.” Then I ‘learnt why Ezel was so happy 
in such a fearful place, for I saw it written: “Great 
peace have they who love thy law.” 

Now, while I was thus watching the child and the 
good Prince, the gloom’ suddenly melted away, and 
there was the river. When Cyril saw it, it was dark 
and black, but now it was sparkling and blue, for on 
the other bank were the bright mountains and the 
King’s city. I heard the Prince’s voice: “ When 
thou goest through the waters I will be with thee;” 
and Ezel heard it too, just as she entered the water. 
Many of the King’s guards came to meet her. I 
saw her land on the other shore. The Prince him- 
self lifted her from the river. I did not know the 
little pilgrim from the gloomy village; she became 
as bright as the Prince himself. It must have been 
the welcome the bright ones were shouting, which 
came to me across the water: “Come, ye blessed, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you!” and troops of 
pilgrims, who were now living in the city came to meet 
them, and to bring Ezel to the King. With longing 
eyes I watched the procession mount up to the city. 
I heard them shout, “Lift up your heads, O ye gates.” 
I saw the pearly gates roll back; a flood of light came 
from the golden streets; sounds of joy filled the 
air; the bells were ringing; ten thousand harps were 
harping. The procession entered. The gates closed 
again, and, as I tumed back to the plain, I longed 
that all the pilgrim children might keep the King’s 


| path, and enter, as Ezel had done, the bright city. 
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pleased. But her son was not, on that particular 


morning, as sometimes happens even with the best of 
sons, in the mood to put up with her displeasure ; 


and, fortunately, she knew when and where to stop. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “PEGGY OGLIVIE’S INHERITANCE.” 
Cuaprer XL.—A Discussion, 


HEN Mr. Carrington met his mother at the 


“The school was rising for dismissal.”—p. 307. 
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breakfast table in the morning, it was evident 
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the carriage. She was inclined to be fretful and dis- 


that she had not recovered from her annoyance about 
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‘When he was going ue said, simply, and without 
any introduction ef the subject— 

“ Mother, I wish you would call upon Miss—” he 
hesitated at the name a moment, and then repeated, 
firmly—“ Miss Potter to-day.” The old lady elevated 
her eyebrows. “She was very much agitated by last 
night’s accident,” he added. 

“ Veny well,” replied Mrs. Carrington, in her usual 
tone. And she meant to do what he requested. She 
had every confidence in her own ability to conduct 
herself in any situation requiring difficult social 
tactics. Besides, she was not quite sure that she 
did not admire Esther sufficiently to covet her for a 
daughter after all. If the thing was impossible, 
owing to Esther’s relations, she had only to let 
matters take their course; a little obstacle here 
and another there would be quite sufficient. A 
vulgar mother-in-law in prospect might be suffered 
to cross his path and deter him; and then Constance, 
clever, cultivated, and refined, could be kept at hand 
to help to wean him—Constance, whom the old lady 
half suspected of an affection for her son, though it: 
was well veiled in the frankness of an old friendship, 
far better veiled than it would have been by any 
amount of assumed coldness and reserve. 

Benjamin Carrington passed the day in the 
ordinary routine of his profession, but he bent his 
steps westward at an unusually early hour, and took 
his way to St. George’s Hospital. His mood was the 
listless and dreary one which had prevailed with him 
of late. Life seemed quite dev@id of sweetness and 
of joy to this young man, on whom every good gift 
of nature and of fortune appeared to have been 
lavished. In that mood of his nothing seemed worth 
doing, nothing worth gaining in the universe. 

The scene Benjamin Carrington was about to enter 
was not one calculated to raise his spirits. Our cynic 
could not bear the sight of suffering, and there it was, 
concentrated in its most palpable and horrible shape, 
in bruised, and broken, and prostrate human forms. 
Philip had been put into a small ward devoted to 
surgical cases, and these chiefly accidental. There 
were one or two broken legs and a broken arm, an 
amputation being necessary in one case, and disable- 
ment for life impending in another. While in the 
next bed lay a little lad who had been badly burnt 
about the face and neck, and whose mournful eyes 
looked out of the midst of the dismal white bandages 
waich still swathed the rest of his countenance. It 
is strange how sad human eyes are, apart from the 
rest of the face, sad as the eyes of the beasts, that 
are always pleading or reproachful. 

Carrington made his way to Philip’s side without 
looking round. The latter lying comparatively at 
ease, saw him enter the ward, and his pale face lighted 
up with its brilliant smile as his visitor drew near. 
Carrington looked by far the most melancholy of 
the two, as he stepped up to the bed and asked after 
the welfare of its occupant. 











*T hope you are not suffering much,” he said, 

“Not much,” answered Philip, with another smile, 

* Are you comfortable here?” asked Carrington, 
sitting down beside him and glancing round with a, 
shudder. 

“ Quite,” was the answer—“ quite happy.” 

Carrington looked at him in amazement. It seemed 
simply incredible that this man should be happy, 
It was probably a misuse of language. But no, the 
beaming look told of a fulness of content such as he 
had never known. 

“I wish I knew the secret,” said Carrington, half 
to himself. 

“It is easily learnt,” replied Philip: “live by 
faith.” 

“Fanaticism,” thought his listener. ‘Well, if it 
makes him happy, it is all right, poor fellow.” 

“You must not speak much, I suppose,” he said 
aloud. “ Ishall come and see you again and we will 
talk it over.” 

“T can speak, if you can hear,” said Philip, eagerly. 
“I know what you are thinking.” 

“What am I thinking ?” 

“You are thinking that I am only indulging ina 
very pleasant dream, which you would not disturb 
for the world.” 

“You have guessed pretty closely,” said Carrington; 
“T like to keep hold of the facts of a case.” 

“Well, my happiness is a fact; just as much a 
fact as my pain, and poverty, and friendlessness.” 

“T admit that,” said Carrington, entering into the 
disquisition with warmth; “ it is the foundation of it 
I question. It is grounded on some future hope 
which may prove——” 

“Only a dream,” said Philip, concluding the sen- 

tence for him; and adding, earnestly, “no; it is 
grounded on a present reality—on the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
. The face of his listener expressed, along with a 
yearning desire to enter into sympathy with the 
words of the speaker, the utter blank of inability to 
do so. 

“You go far to convince one of the reality of this 
life of faith,” he said, “since you hold fast to it in 
the face of such facts as your present experience 
furnishes; but could you not imagine a depth of 
wretchedness in which you would lose hold of it?” 

“No, and yet yes,” Philip answered. “TI had lost 
it; but not on account of pain or wretchedness. 
This present suffering of mine restored me toit. God 
does not forsake those who put their trust in him.” 

“All things happen alike to all,” muttered Car- 
rington. 

“That in itself is a ground of confidence,” said 
Philip. 

“T do not see it,” said his visitor. 

“Tf you cannot trust God for others, you cannot 
trust him for yourself.” 

“TI feel that most strongly,” replied Carrington. 
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“Look round here,” said Philip ; “ you see nothing | But at this point a nurse approached and warned 
put suffering.” | Mr. Carrington that his stay had been sufficiently 
“ Does it distress you?” asked his visitor, hastily. | protracted, and on this he rose and took his leave, 
“JT could’ not remain here; the mental suffering of promising to come again on the morrow. 
witnessing all that goes on here would overpower 
me; and you shall not remain if you desire to get | CHAPTER XLI. 
away from it.” TACTICS TRIUMPHANT. 

“Tt does not distress me,” answered Philip; “at | THE school was rising for dismissal. Esther stood at 
least, not as it Would distress you, I dare say.” Philip | the door, while square after square of little ones 
spoke with pauses between his sentences, and the | rose from their seats, fell into single file, and went 
expressive face of Benjamin Carrington showed | past her, each with a curtsey, and many with a smile, 
some disappointment at the last. He was indeed | which showed how much they loved their teacher, 
feeling: “Here is the horrible flaw which I have | and what an influence she had begun to exercise 
always found in the few efforts I have made to | on their childish hearts and ways. And that teacher 
understand religious people. Here crops out that had an answering smile for every smile of theirs. 
dreadful self-complacency, contradicting all that | Those fortunate little scholars never knew what it 
has gone before.” was to encounter a frowning face, which is to children 

But Philip went on: “I know that every sufferer is | what a sunless, dark, and bitter day is to the growing 
in God’s hands, even asIam. If I were not called | plants, and which, if turned upon them always, will 
to suffer with them, I would be called to save them | blight their unformed affections as surely as that will 
from their sufferings. I would feel the divine im-| blight the blossoms, and kill the promise of the 








pulse to heal, and help, and save.” year. Grave enough Esther often was over their 
“But, suppose neither you nor they were to be | faults and earelessnesses, but never angry with. the 
saved from their sufferings?” said Carrington. sinful, selfish anger which some teachers and some 


“T can’t suppose that,” replied Philip. “If you| parents show, thereby committing the first and 
mean that I might be left, all the while trusting in | greatest of offences—that against the little ones. 
God, to perish of hunger, or to endure any last ex-| Esther made their school-time a happy time to her 
tremity of ill, that might very well be; but I should | little scholars, as Mary had done before her, and 
be saved from my suffering all the same, not only | consequently her teaching was to her a happy task, 
when death came to put an end to it, but so long as | She felt the truth of the poet’s lines: 


I could hold on to the belief that it was all consistent « All other joys go less, 
with his love.” To the great joy of doing kindnesses.” 
“ And then ?” And the constant necessity for kindnesses made a 


“And then, though tineohscious of the fact, I| stream of refreshing pass daily through her life. 
would still be sustained, even to the end; till the | The life is sure to be a barren one in which, either 





great deliverance came.” from within or from without, such a necessity is not 
“You put the world of faith andithe world of fact | felt or is not satisfied. ; 
quite apart, it seems to me,” And the day had been a more than usally happy 
“No; they are always together, the one within, | and successful day in the schoolroom, so that Esther 
the other without us.” was looking neither sad nor weary when she entered 
@But what hope for the world have you here?” | the home parlour, whither Mary had preceded her by 
asked Carrington. half an hour. It was well that she found such de- 
“Boundless hope!” replied Philip, with kindling | light in her work, for both cares and trials awaited 
eagerness. her at home. There was the pretty constant: pressure 
“Tn what does it lie?” of money anxieties, for though the schoel had pros- 
“TIn this: that. every soul in which there is this | pered beyond expectation, it was still “little to earn,” 
life, is bound to communicate it.” and there were “‘many to keep.’ Her elder brothers 
“How ?” helped bravely, and gave up their -earnings un- 
“You know the life of Christ?” murmuringly to the common fund, but the younger 
Carrington bowed a reverent assent. ones were not yet gaining enough for themselves; 
“ By living as he lived,” réjoined Philip; “I mean | while the two children were at home with Sarah—the 
actually, not spiritually.” patient, unselfish Sarah, whose services as maid-of-all- 
“Tt is impossible,” said Carrington. work, were absolutely necessary. As for the twins, 
“ Have you tried ?” they held together, and apart from all the rest, more 
Carrington acknowledged that he had not. and more. They doled out a portion of their earn- 
“T think,” said Philip, nearly exhausted, and sink- | ings to their mother, and retained the rest for dress 
ing back on his pillow, “ that you are like the young | and other purposes of their own. Day by day they 
man of whom it is written that Hr looked on him | became more selfish and more unlovely, and were 
and loved him.” | often a source of uneasiness to Mary, and of strife in 
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the family, the brothers Martin and Willie especially 
resenting their conduct. 

And now they were about to suffer the conse- 
quences of their ill-temper and selfishness. They 
were clever workwomen, and had been more than once 
retained when others would have been sent away; but 
Emily had been insufferably impertinent to the head 
of the establishment in which they now worked for 
weekly wages, and she had been dismissed on the 
spot. In Agnes’s department they happened to be 
more than usually busy, and calculating on the effect 
which she could produce—she had tried the same 
thing before, and with success—she also threw up her 
situation, saying she would not remain if her sister was 
sent away. But this time her calculation failed, and 
the establishment dispensed with the services of both. 

They had remained at home already one whole 
week, and were likely to remain longer; and that 
very morning Martin had told them, somewhat 
harshly, that they would have to pay their board 
out of the money they had saved, well knowing that 
they had saved nothing. “If it had.been share and 
share alike with us,” said the lad, “it would have 
been another thing.” Whereupon they had retorted 
that they were surely to be trusted for a week or 
two’s board and lodging in their mother’s house ; and 
that, if not, they knew where they would be, and 
were quite ready to go. All of which made poor 
Mary feel that her troubles with her children were 
but beginning. 

The twins were therefore in no very pleasant mood. 
Indeed, that afternoon they seemed bent on making 
themselves disagreeable, especially to Esther, whom 
the two lads regarded with warm affection, which 
was always veiled in a touching respect, as if they 
never could forget that she was a lady, and in some 
sort a stranger. 

The grievance of the morning had been under dis- 
cussion, and Esther saw that her mother’s eyes were 
red with weeping. Tea was already on the table, 
but Mary left the room, conscious of the traces of 
tears and anxious to efface them, and Esther began 
gently to remonstrate with her sisters, as she had 
already successfully remonstrated with Martin. 


But Emily and Agnes were in no state of mind | 


to bear remonstrance, however gentle. They burst 
forth simultaneously with a torrent of foolish, angry 
abuse. Esther was thoroughly ashamed of them, 
and as she stood deprecating their loud and vulgar 
tones, the door opened, and, preceded by Constance 
Vaughan, Mrs. Carrington sailed into the room. 
Esther could not help feeling and looking morti- 
fied and confused. Emily and Agnes, still muttering 
wrathfully, brushed rudely past the visitors. The 
very room was out of sorts. It was littered with the 
materials on which the girls had been exercising 
their skill for their own behoof. Esther had to 
make room for Mrs. Carrington by clearing away 
a heap of millinery from the shabby sofa, and she 





| jectionable, what could their mother be? 


| 


| 
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could see that the lady looked twice before she 
committed herself to such a seat. 

The visit was anything but a comfortable one. All 
were equally constrained and miserable. It was far 
worse with Esther than anything which Mrs, Car. 
rington’s imagination had been bold enough to 
conceive. The girls were in the highest degree ob. 
It was in 
vain that Constance afterwards assured her that 
Mary was charming—a calm, beautiful woman—q 
lady by right of nature; she could not believe it. 

“ And that untidy girl who opened the door for us 
was her sister, too,” she would answer, “and that 
dirty child her brother! There seemed to me no 
end of them. If Esther had been a girl of spirit 
she would never have remained among them.” 

Sarah, and little Johnny, as he was still called, 
though the epithet was becoming inappropriate 
enough, had made their appearance after the unfor- 
tunate visit had come to a close. Mrs. Carrington, 
with Constance by her side, was half way towards 
the entrance of the court, when the former missed her 
parasol. Quick in all her movements, she returned 
to find it, and encountered these other two objec- 
tionable personages disputing over the parasol. 
Esther made her appearance in the doorway as 
Sarah was saying to Mrs. Carrington, “I was coming 
after you with the parasol your daughter left.” 

The toy seemed too small and gay for the elder 
lady in Sarah’s estimation, and the manners of the 
latter, not accustomed to servitude, were, perhaps, a 
little too free. 

“The parasol is mine,” she said, haughtily; and, 
looking over Sarah’s head, she added, bowing to 
Esther, with a meaning and too amiable smile, 
“and the young lady is not my daughter just yet.” 

The smile, and the two monosyllables, said plainly, 
“But I hope she soon will be.’ 

Mrs. Carrington came off with flying colours, to 
her own complete satisfaction. She was quite 
pathetic over the fate of Esther among her terri@e 
relations. If she had been paying a visit to a den 
of wild beasts, she could not have described herself 
as more shocked and appalled. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
SNOWDROPS. 
Day after day found Mr. Carrington by Philip’s bed, 
and there sprang up between them that rare, and as 
some think impossible thing between two persons of 
different grades of society, a true friendship. In 
spite of his democratical opinions, Benjamin Carring- 
ton had very strong social antipathies, a thing by no 
means uncommon, and which does more to keep the 
different classes apart than anything else. He was 
ready enough to deplore the separation between rich 
and poor, but he was not at all ready to put up with 
vulgarity, or rudeness, or any kind of obtrusiveness. 
He found none of these things in Philip, however, 
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and for onée his practice kept pace with his creed. 
One day he was deploring the widening of the breach 
between class and class, and remarked that “it was 
to some extent a question of manners,” when Philip 
surprised him by saying that that, in its turn, was a 
question of morals. 

“The gentleness, the courtesy, even the personal 
purity, which you find lacking in us,” he added, 
with a smile, “would all be supplied by a higher 
spirit of morality; not the morality of mere respect- 
ability, which is impotent, and worse than impotent, 
but the self-sacrificing morality of the Gospel.” 

“We may have all these things, and I don’t deny 
that they are good, and yet have nothing of the 
corresponding spirit,” rejoined Carrington. 

“In your class, but not in ours,” said Philip. 

“Then your class, you think, might be the greatest 
of all in virtue as it is in numbers,” said Carrington. 

“T mean nothing less than that, I can believe 
nothing less,” said Philip. 

“Perhaps you are right,” replied Carrington. 
“The man who does not work can hardly be said to 
live.” 

He had also led Philip to talk of himself, and had 
learned by degrees the whole of his history—the 
history he had already disclosed to Esther. 

“What will you do when you come out, still 
probably, unfit for work? You will let me send you 
away till you are quite strong, without feeling under 
any obligation ?” said Carrington, questioningly. 

Philip had flushed a little, and looked uneasy. 

“TI confess I do not like to lie under a money 
obligation,” he replied; “but I will not scruple to 
apply to you for a small loan till I can repay it out 
of my regular earnings.” 

“Pardon me,” said Carrington, “but in your 
position surely you ought to try and save.” 

“Do you think it is right to secure yourself and 
see others perish ?” asked Philip. “If I had wife 
and little ones it would be otherwise.” 

“But you might come to form ties of your own,” 
said Carrington. 

“You mean marry? No, I will never marry. It 
isnot for me. Every man must judge for himself. 
I would have to give up everything, and devote 
myself to wife and children. I question no man’s 
right to do so, only I deny my own. Had you seen 
as much of the life of the millions as I have seen, 
you would deny it too.” 

“Your Christianity is not an easy one,” said 
Carrington. 

“Tt is easy to believe and hard to practise,” said 

hilip, 

“ And the current form of it is just the reverse,” 
replied Carrington, smiling. “It is very hard to 
believe, and wonderfully easy to practise.” 


Carrington used to come away from these con- | 
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fire of Philip’s enthusiasm. He was kindling his 
spirit at that flame. 
Esther’s name had not been mentioned between 


them, when one day, after Philip had been pronounced . 


fairly convalescent, Carrington, sitting by him, sawa 
bright and tender light flash into his face—that pale 
and clear-cut face, which his illness had made paler 
and clearer than ever. The light was like that of a 
sudden sunshine on the face of a hill which has been 
lying in shadow, and Carrington turned his head 
instinctively to see what had brought it there. 

It was Esther who had entered and was now coming 
towards them, her little sister by her side. Philip 
held out his hand, first to the child and then to 
her, and she took the place from which Carrington 
stood aside after exchanging with the latter a simple 
greeting. 

Little Mary had carried in her hand a bunch of 
snowdrops. “They are for you,” she said, placing 
them in Philip’s hand. 

“And where did you get them, Fairy ?” he said, 
thanking her. 

“Esther got them for you,” said the truth-telling 
Mary. 

“T bring you a message from a friend,” said Esther, 
cutting short the further thanks on Philip’s lip, on 
which Carrington noticed a quivering of emotion. 
“ You are coming out on Saturday next, are you not?” 

“TI believe I am,” he replied. 

“Mr. Wiggett will be here waiting for you,” said 
Esther, and if you will stay with him for a few weeks 
he will be glad to have you.” 

“Mr. Carrington has been kindly thinking of me,” 
said Philip, looking towards the latter. 

“ Mr. Wiggett is a market gardener at Hurst,” ex- 
plained Esther; “he has a pretty house quite close 
to the Vaughans. You must have seen it often in 
your rides. He has just lost his wife.” 

“Ts the poor woman dead?” cried Philip, inter- 
rupting her. 

“Yes, and he is sadly cast down. It would do 
him good to have you with hm. Little Mary here 
is going too, and,” she added, frankly, “I will be 
near at hand during the Easter holidays.” 

Mr. Carrington had stood aside while this was 
going on. “The place is lovely in spring-time,” he 


; remarked. 


“You will go, will you not ?” asked Esther. 

“Yes; I will go,” he answered. “I never had s¢ 
many offers of kindness in my life,” he added, look- 
ing again at Mr. Carrington. 

It was settled at length that Mr. Wiggett should 
call for Philip at two o’clock on Saturday, and then 


Esther took her leave. Mr. Carrington did the 


same, and accompanied her into the street. 
Will you allow me to see you home?” he said. 
“With pleasure,” she replied; “but there is no 


ferences, which went on, and almost in whispers, by necessity. I have become quite used to going about 


Philip’s bed, a changed being. He was catching the , alone, or only with my little sister here.” 
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It had not struck him that there was anything | 
peculiar in Wisther visiting a sick man in an hospital : 
for whatever she did she had the faculty of doing so 
that it seemed the only thing to be done, so that by 
the side of Philip’s bed she seemed as welcome and 
as little out of place as a sick-nurse, though looking 
more like the goddess of health; but suddenly he re- 
membered that it was a thing which no young lady 
would have been allowed to do, and the thought 





cold haughty, unapproachable. She placed at once 
an infinite distance between them. He could not 
otherwise account for her change of manner than by 
thinking that she had detected the latent tendernesg 
in his tone and manner, and was resolved on re. 
pressing it; and the supposition was correct. 

“T should always have required abundance of 
occupation and interest,” she replied ; “and I would 
not exchange my present lot for that of any woman 
I have known.” 





vexed and annoyed him beyond measure. He could 


not bear to think that there should be any flaw in | 


her ladyhood, though he would have been the first to 
denounce the conventional restraints in which it is 
vainly imagined to consist. 

“T hope you are not becoming emancipated,” he 
said. 

Something in his manner displeased her. 


“Emancipatéd from what?” she said, gravely; | 


“Tam getting quite emancipated from idleness and 
frivolity, I hope. In the class to which I belong 
one woman cannot be spared to look after another.” 

There was a slight ring of scorn in her voice, 
which her companion was keenly alive to. 

“You seem perfectly satisfied with your lot,” he 
said, “and I have often thought it such a hard 
one.” 

He was trying to approach again to that sympathy 
on the very verge of tenderness, which had been 
so easily established at the Wests’ party; but he 
felt himself repulsed. Esther was beside him, but 


| “She at least is not mercenary,” thought Carrmg. 
| ton, dismally; “but then she clearly cares not a 
| straw for me.” 
| “T shall say good-bye here, Mr. Carrington,” said 
| Esther, as they turned into Belgrave Road, and long 
| before she had reached home. ‘“ Remember me to 
| Constance.” 
| He said good-bye at once, with grave politeness, 
and went his way sadly. 
“No wonder she does not care for an ineffectual 
| fellow like me,” he thought. ‘“ What have I ever 
done that she should care for me?” Then the 
thought started up suddenly, “Does she care for 
| him?”—for Philip. He remembered the sweetness 
| of her face, the sweetness which had passed out of it 
in talking to him. Then he remembered the little 
bunch of snowdrops concerning which little Mary 
had told the truth, and the memory of the cool white 
| flowers was like drops of fire. 
(To be continued.) 
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HE Bible is devoted to the exhibition 
of two things which stand before us 
in striking contrast: man’s sin and 
God’s grace. Now, both God’s grace 
and man’s sin are so stupendous in 
their character and consequences, 
that no single illustration will serve to set forth 
the one or the other; and so we find God making 
use of neariy everything in heaven and earth, 
that he might exhibit, in all their brightness and 
beauty, in all their fulness and sufficiency, the 
blessings of his grace. And, that men might 
have some notion of the evil nature of sin, it is 
‘likened to whatever impoverishes and enfeebles, 
corrupts and defiles, enslaves and tyrannises. The 
diseases which affect the body constitute but a 
hideous parody of the more terrible diseases 
which infect the soul. Sin is a madness which 
overthrows reason from her seat; a fever which 
rages in the veins; a blindness which obscures 
the vision; a deafness which stops the ears of 
men to all the appeais of Heaven; a palsy which 
renders men weak and impotent; a leprosy with 
which no medical science can deal. Sin is com- 
pared to a thief robbing us of our most precious 
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| treasures ; to a debt involving us in obligations 
| we can never meet; to a heavy burden crushing 
|us to the very earth; to filthy garments, which 
are at once an inconvenience and. a disgrace; to 
a wound inflicted by a powerful and malignant 
enemy; to a sting like that of an asp or a serpent; 
to a defilement such as no ceremonial purification 
can remove; to a fire which will ever burn yet 
never consume; to a hunger which no food can 
satisfy, and a thirst which no water can assuage. 
And, besides this, we have an illustration more 
terribly suggestive than almost any other—sin 
lixened to a deadly poison. 

We all know, in a general way, what poison is. 
Putting the broadest meaning upon the word, 
we may say it is anything which operates 80 
prejudicially upon man’s bodily nature, that, 
unchecked, it would produce death, or at least 
hasten the period of dissolution. Poisons differ 
very largely in their character and their mode of 
operation; but they all agree in this—that, to 
be truly poisons, they must be deadly in their 
tendency and effect. 

There is no more dreadful agency than pcison 
which malignant men can employ. The very 
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word suggests a vague and mysterious terror to 
the mind. God reminds us that there is some- 
thing infinitely more terrible than all’ the concen- 
trated poisons of earth—and that is sin. It is 
against it we have the greatest reason to be upon 
our guard; it is from its injurious and deadly 
effects that we should most earnestly seek deliver: 
ance. 

Sin may be likened to poison because we meet 
with it everywhere——It would be very difficult to 
point to anything from wRich poison might not 
be extracted—in which, in some obscure, ele- 
mental form, it does not lurk. Things most 
innocent and harmless, things most valuable and 
necessary, contain deadly elements of great power, 
which may be called forth and applied to the pro- 
duction of the most disastrous results. And as 
in the natural world, so in the moral, things be- 
come poisonous and destructive through being 
turned aside from their legitimate use, or being 
employed in excess. The air we breathe may be 
so corrupted, through the ignorance and negli- 
gence of men, as to become deadly and pestilential. 
And so may health and life be imperilled by the 
food we eat and the water we drink. And does 
not sin thus blend with the choicest blessings of 
Heaven, and render them injurious and destruc- 
tive? By far the most fearful plague to which, 
in these modern days, we are exposed, is that of 
cholera; and it is now proved, almost beyond 
doubt, that the two great vehicles for the con- 
veyance of this deadly poison are the air we 
breathe and the water we drink. And just so 
the poison of sin subordinates everything to its 
own use, and depraves it to the level of its own 
evil nature. "What is there which has not become 
the instrument and minister of sin? To what 
can you point as that which the poison of sin 
has not infected, and in which, in some degree, 
it does not lurk? You will find it incorporated 
with all the institutions of men—interfering with 
all the relationships of life—marring all that is 
beautiful—defiling all that is pure—disturbing all 
that is peaceful, and rendering noxious, with its 
slime and poison, those things which seem most 
free from harm. You will find sin in the ex- 


_ change, in the warehouse, in the shop and factory, 


in the family, and even in the church of God; 
and sin is thus found everywhere because, obscure 
and latent, or active and manifest, sin has its 
dwelling-place in every child of man. 

Sin may be likened to poison because of its subtle, 
deceitful, mysterious character—It is this which 
renders men so much afraid of poison. If an 
enemy come against us with a sword or spear, 


or any visible instrument of destruction, it seems 
a much less terrible thing than to become the. 


victim of a secret poisoner. It is the subtle, 
mysterious character of poison which renders it 











so dangerous. There is the poison of pestilence 
in the atmosphere or the water; but the air seems 
as pure as ever, and the water even more bright 
and sparkling. There are some poisons which 
operate almost instantaneously; but there are 
others which, while more slow, are not the less 
sure—so slow, some of them, that even a prac- 
tised eye would scarcely detect their operation. 
Sin ordinarily acts as a slow poison. There is no 
startling suddenness—little at first to awaken 
apprehension; but, though slow, sin is a very 
sure poison. 

The drunkard does not think that he is poi- 
soning himself: but he is. The sensualist, the 
voluptuary, would persuade himself that he is 
only getting a certain measure of enjoyment out 
of life: but he is really taking poison himself, 
and doing what he can to poison others. Sin 
may not seem like poison—it may not be called 
so by the world; but it is poison notwithstanding- 

Adam and Eve did not think that they were 
taking poison when they ate of 

“The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 


Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden.” e 


Cain did not think anger was poison; but it so 
maddened him, that his hands were red at last 
with a brother’s blood. Lot’s wife thought it a 
very innccent infirmity to love Sodom; but it 
was a poison which changed her into a pillar of 
salt. The Israelites thought it a little thing to 
long for flesh, and to loathe the manna which 
Ged gave; but they.knew not that what they 
craved would be as poison, slaying them while it 
was yet between their teeth. Achan did not know 
that covetousness would slay him; and Judas 
had no idea that avarice would lead him, first to 
betray his master, and then hang himself. Ana- 
nias and Sapphira did not think what a deadly 
disease lying was, till it proved fatal in their 
own case. Nor did Herod, when he accepted the 
blasphemous homage of the people, know that he 
would be eaten up of worms. In all these cases 
sin, if it were recognised at all, was regarded only 
as a very little thing, which might be committed 
with at least comparative impunity; but in every 
case, though disguised in its operation for a time, 
it declared itseif to be poison at last. 

Sin may be likened to poison, because while 
the final result is the same, the intermediate effects 
may very widely difer—You may not conclude 
that you are free from the influence of poison, 
because your symptoms are different from those 
of some whom you may have known to be 
poisoned. Some are excited, others are stupefied ; 
some are slain almost at once, others for a longer 
or shorter time go about their business as though 
nothing ailed them. No one, then, may concizde 
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that he is not suffering from the virus, because 
the symptoms distinguishable in him are different 
from those which are discernible in others. 

One draught of poison will oftentimes so dis- 
arrange and unsettle a man’s reason—so deaden 
and stupefy his conscience, that he will be ready 
to drink a deeper and deadlier draught after- 
wards; and thus he goes on from bad to worse— 
goes on making, perhaps, a mock of sin, till 
sudden destruction cometh. A few years ago, a 
keeper in the London Zoological Gardens, in a 
fit of intoxication, drew out from its case one of 
the deadliest serpents, and so irritated the reptile 
that it at last stung him, and he died in a few 
hours. This unfortunate man, if he had not been 
poisoned by drink first, would not have been 
poisoned by the sting of the serpent afterwards. 

We are not to think of the poison of sin as a 
merely unconscious and impersonal agency. That 
would be bad enough, but we have to contemplate 
something much worse. It is a serious thing that 
there is a great deal of poison which men may 
inadvertently take themselves and administer to 
others; but if that were all, the casualties would 
be—as. indeed they are—few and far between; 
but it would be a very different and much more 
terrible thing, if we knew that there was a band 
of resolute and clever men, who were pledged to 
make use of these fearful agencies to destroy all 
whom they could, and that these men, though 
known to exist, were personally unknown—that 
they could enter any house, mix freely with any 
society, have access to us at any time, and could 
carry on their nefarious work without exciting 
any dread or alarm in the minds of their victims. 
Under such circumstances, we should never feel 
safe. A vague and nameless terror would oppress 
the minds of men like a nightmare, and all would 
feel that such a state of things was too terrible for 
endurance. But this only very imperfectly repre- 
sents the state of the case in things spiritual. 
Satan and his diabolic and human emissaries are 
acting, with fearful success, the part of public, 
yet secret, poisoners. With his great ability, and 
experience of six theusand years, he knows how to 
present the poison of sin in its most attractive 
and alluring form. He knows that what would 
disgust and repel one, will be greedily swallowed 
by another. He knows our weak side—our pre- 
vailing infirmity—our easily-besetting sin. 


spectre, with a cup of poison in one hand and a 
dagger in the other, and say to us, “Drink or 
die;” but he makes his appearance as an angel 
of light—he disguises his real character and in- 
tentions till his victim is within his power—he 
fascinates that he may destroy—he comes to us 
in the guise of a friend—some pleasant, but un- 
safe companionship—some evil, but respectable 





He | 
does not come to us as a grim and terrible | 





example. The cup of poison may stand unnoticed 
on the board of genial hospitality, or lurk ungus. 
pected in the ring which adorns the outstretched 
hand of proffered friendship. The great adversary 
is skilful in the employment of a human agency— 
every unconverted man serves in some why or 
other the purpose of Satan, and may become the 
means of instilling poison into some unsuspecting 
mind. Take the grave and reputable worldling— 
the man who has nearly all the virtues he can 
have in the absence of true religion. ‘ There,” 
says Satan, pointing to such a one, “you see 
what a respectable, worthy, honourable life you 
can live, without any of the nonsense of religion 
which some of your over-righteous friends would 
persuade you to be necessary.” And then, as 
a foil to this, he may point to some professing 
Christian who, if he has not made shipwreck of 
faith, has, by inconsistency, brought discredit 
upon his profession. “There,” says Satan, with 
a sneer, “look upon this-picture and upon that.” 
And he leaves the poison to work. 

But besides all this unconscious influence which 
so many are exercising, and which is, in different 
directions, so productive of mischief and misery, 
there are those who serve Satan for gain. Look 
at our immoral literature, carrying poison to 
millions in our land; look at our music halls, 
casinos, and public-houses; the wholesale arrange- 
ments that are made to secure the violation of the 
Sabbath on as large a scale as possible; look at 
the almost innumerable seducing and depraving 
influences to which the young more especially are 
exposed. 

In considering this subject, there is one point 
so obvious, that it cannot escape our notice— 
namely, the strong and striking difference be- 
tween the way in which men regard material 
poison, which can only destroy the body, and 
that poison of sin, which can involve in all the 
wretchedness and horror of the second death the 
undying soul of man. With what dread do men 
regard the one—with what indifference the other! 
While they are shunning the one, they are de- 
liberately exposing themselves to the influence of 
the other. 

Take the poison of disease—fever, cholera, or what 
not—and you will see at once how carefully we 
guard against it by our quarantine arrangements, 
and the ‘precautionary measures we adopt as com- 
munities and individuals. If you have in your 
house poison, for domestic or medicinal use, what 
scrupulous care do you display, that it may not be 
taken by mistake, and especially careful are you 
to hide it in some secret place, where the children 
may not get to it. The legislature regulates the 
sale of poisons, doing what it can to prevent the 
mischief which would accrue from their careless and 
indiscriminate sale. There are many people who 
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are afraid to eat mushrooms and watercresses,| The man who comes to us with loose speech 
lest they should be poisoned by mistake—afraid and evil example, should be shunned as poison; 
almost to look at a snake, lest they should be | and innumerable acts and words, which at present 
bitten. Is there anything like this scrupulous awaken no suspicion and call forth no reproof, 
care, this watchful jealousy in reference to the would have to be labelled “poison,” if we were 
worse and more deadly poison of sin? ‘There are | but as much on our guard against moral poison 
persons who have an almost insane dread of the | as we are against material. It would be a good 
contagion of disease, who have no dread of the | thing if some feeling of alarm could be excited, 
contagion of sin; who would exclude poison from | If you tell a man that he is poisoned, in the 
the house, or keep it under lock and key, who ordinary sense of the word, what terror does he 
manifest no proportionate anxiety to keep their | display! and yet if you tell that same man that 
house free from moral and spiritual poison; who he is suffering from the influence of a poison 
would shriek with terror if they saw a possibly whose bitter and deadly effects will be felt 
harmless snake basking at their feet, who cherish throughout eternity, he listens with the utmost 
and fondle some pleasant sin, which shall at last indifference and unconcern. May we not regard 
sting them like an adder. How wonderful is this that very apathy as proof that he is poisoned— 
insensibility! in many instances how fatal! | drugged with some powerful narcotic, and take it 
It occurs to any one who turns this subject so far from being an indication of safety, as a 
over in his mind, what a large and constant de- | sign of danger—a premonition of approaching 
mand there would be for the six letters used in death? 
the composition of this word, if all things morally; And now, in bringing this paper to a close, let 
and spiritually poisonous had, like the articles | us remember that God presents us with these 
which chemists and druggists vend, to be labelled | appalling disclosures in his Word, not that we 
Porson. We should see this word marking off | might be filled with unreasoning dismay, but that 
considerable portions of even nominally respect- | we might know that sin is a much worse and 
able newspapers and periodicals—those columns | more terrible thing than any—than, indeed, all 
which create and stimulate an interest in horse- | those terrible things unto which it is likened. 
racing, and prize-fighting, and gambling—those ; And we have the horror, the misery, the enormity 
advertisements which appeal to a prurient and of sin thus pictured to us, only that we may be 
impure curiosity, the tolerance of which is a led to hate it with a perfect hatred, and seek that 
scandal to the age in which we live. Then there , complete, that eternal deliverance from it which 
are those paragraphs which put a false gloss on , the Gospel makes known. 
vice, and reserve a sneer for virtue; those tales, It would be of no advantage for us to learn from 
which exclude religion altogether, or introduce it | the scriptures of truth that we were poisoned, 
only to make it appear mean and ridiculous; and unless we were also told that, for the very poison 








those—sensational, indeed—whose chief aim seems | 
to be to familiarise the public mind with the most | 


startling phases of crime, and more particularly 
murder and adultery. Besides these, we have 


works of so-called science which covertly or 
avowedly subserve the interests of infidelity. We | 
should want this same label for many works on 


religion, which ignoré the fundamental doctrines 
of the Gospel, or tend to extremes of superstition, 
which must smother and extinguish all spiritual 
life; and.for those histories which justify diplo- 


matic dishonesty, and laud the passion and cele- | 


brate the triumphs of war. 


from which we suffer, there is a sovereign remedy 
—a certainly efficacious antidote, graciously pro- 
vided by God. The announcement of this remedy 
is the Gospel. The only way of being saved from 
the deadly effects of the poison of sin, is to believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ as he is set before us in 
the Gospel. To use the words of Christ himself: 
| “As Moses lifted up.the serpent in the wilderness, 
/even so must the Son of Man be lifted up: that 
, whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
| have eternal life.’ That same Word which makes 
known to us the deadliness of the poison, makes 


‘ known to us the sufficiency of the antidote. 








THE WOODLAND FLOWER. 


O his son a grey-haired monarch cried, 
“Thou art young and I am old; 
Since my coffers lack of riches, 
Go thou forth and win me gold. 





“ Bring me pearlsfrom Oman’s waters, 
Bring me gold of Ophir pure, 





| Bring me adamantine jewels 


That shall dazzle and’endure.” 
| 


With his father’s blessing round him, 
Rose the youth from bended knee, 

And through the world’s wide wilderness 

A gallant soul went he. 
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A WOMAN’S VICTORY. 





The sun had run its heavy race So bright was she, she seemed to hide 
A year but and a day, The shadows on the walls, 
When back the youth rejoicing came 


Only, a new day dawned 
Bearing a flower of May: pina te Rt oe 


Her constant eyes she rolled, 

A blossom from the woodlands torn, From the babe of love upon her breast 
A bride so fair to see, Over the distant wold. 

With one young bud of beauty born 


Till, as the years drew softly on, 
Unto the parent tree. 


And as the child grew fair, 

«“ Behold,” he cried, “ the pearls I bring, He heard one morn his kingly name 
Than Ophir’s gold more pure ; Low breathing in a prayer. 

These more than adamantine gems 


Th led his bursting heart with pain, 
Shall dazzle and endure.” PoE REE; Tryrbporesb7;) 


Which saved him while it stung ; 


Then rose the father’s curse on high: And down across the marble floors 
“TI curse you—curse ye all; His throbbing brows he flung. 
Your young bride shall my bondmaid be, 


« Call, call him back, my loyal son, 


i! 

| 

Your child shall be my thrall. R Call, call him back!” he cried, 
« And go thou forth, a banished man, « And say his father’s blessing lights 
Out in the world’s rough ways, On him and on his bride. | 


And anguish measure out thy years, 


« And this, the child of his young love, | 
And sorrow count thy days.” 


Shall bear my blessing, too, 
Now, sonless sat the sire alone ; For the prayer upon those infant lips 
It was a dreary thing, Hath pierced me through and through. 


The silence and the misery «I will no pearls from Oman’s waves, 


That fell upon the king. No gold of Ophir pure; 
The harps were hushed: one only sound I ask no adamantine gems 
That silence broke for him, To dazzle and endure, 


A tender chord of heavenly song, 


. ** While here, to cheer my lonely throne, 
A simple household hymn. 


This woodland blossom sweet 


The bowers grew wild: neglected now, Breathes gladness round, and through her woe 
The royal rose would fail ; Comes singing to my feet. | 
But duly still his throne was wreathed 


«Come back, come back, and be my son 


With lilies of the vale. As thou wert wont to be, | 
While gentle lips that sang to him, Ere greed of riches iced the heart 

And hands that bore him flowers, That could not melt to thee! 
Showed never how the heart beneath «Come back, come back! what wealth can glad 





Went sighing through the hours. My days, if we two part, © 
| 


That blossom from the woodlands torn My son, my son! who showered on me 
Made sweet his palace halls: | The riches of the heart?” 
ELEANOPA L. HERVEY. 





A WOMAN’S VICTORY. 


BY ALTON CLYDE. 


PART I. | answered, without raising her head, “I can ac- H 
S it nearly six o’clock, Barbara?” |count for your impatience, Charley: you are i 
“Tt wants about twenty minutes.” | hungry, as usual.” i 
“ So long, and the train not due till | “Well, suppose I am” (glancing at the well- 
half-past. What a bore to be wait-| spread tea-table with an injured air); “isn’t it a 
ing for people!” and young Charles | good many hours since dinner, Miss Barbara? 
Wade, schoolboy fashion, swung himself on the | and didn’t you promise me a jolly feed of my 
back of a chair, and, adroitly balancing himself in | favourite raspberry puffs, provided I did all you 
that uncomfortable position, commenced drum- | wanted me this afternoon?” 
ming with his fingers on the pages of a book he | “Which you have done, of course,” the young 
had been trying to read. lady replied, with a touch of irony in her tone. 
His sister, a tall, dark girl, about seventeen, sat | “Charles, I wish you would try to correct your 
hy the window in her cool, light summer dress, | manners, and give up talking about ‘jolly feeds;’ 
Sorting a paper of brilliant-looking wools. She | you know I hate slang, so does papa.” 
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“ And papa’s wife,” chimed in the boy, with a 
quick glance at his sister, “our new mother, 
Barbara. I suppose we shall all have to be on 
our best behaviour when she comes.” 

A curious change passed over the girl’s face. 
His last words had struck a jarring chord. Boy 
as he was, he understood the reason why, for he 
knew that the prospect of their father’s second 
marriage had always been distasteful to his hand- 
some elder sister, who, since her return from 
school —about eighteen months previous —had 
taken her place as mistress of the house. She 
coveted a position of rule: power of any kind wes 
dear to her imperious nature. 

The idea of her father’s marriage was insup- 
portable. Pride sealed her lips before others; 
but in the solitude of her own room she rebelled 
against it in bitterness of spirit, and gave way in 
a passion of angry, unreasoning grief. Her father 
suspected nothing. If he had, he would have felt 
some misgiving when he made up his mind to 
bring a gentle, sensitive woman into collision with 
a temper like Barbara’s. 

Mr. Wade was partner in an extensive money- 
making business in a neighbouring town. He was 
a grave, thoughtful man, whose conduct through 
life had won him golden opinions from those 
whose esteem was worth possessing. The lady of 
his choice was the sister of an old friend, a clergy- 
man in a distant country village. Report had 
credited her with many virtues. But Barbara 
Wade knew little of her future step-mother, except 
such slight knowledge as could be gained from 
letters and the sight of her portrait, which she 
regarded with jealous dislike. 

By mutual consent the marriage was unobtru- 
sively quiet; then the husband and wife went to 
spend a pleasant month among the charming 
scenery of the West of England. And poor, fret- 
ful, passionate Barbara was left to make the most 
of the last days of her reign over the house. She 
was not alone, for she had the company of the 
children: her brother Charles, a quick, intelligent 
boy of fourteen, who was home for his holidays, 
and the two younger, a boy and girl, of the respec- 
tive ages of eleven and eight. 

The allotted term of absence had expired, and 
they had come to the day of the return, to which 
Barbara had looked forward with such repug- 
nance. 
to-morrow would begin for her a new phase of life 
with her step-mother. For the first time, she 
felt that she would meet her father without a 
daughter’s welcome. If he had been coming 
back alone it would have been so different; but 
now there was the new wife to come between 
them. So she reasoned, in the blind exclusive- 
ness of jealousy. ‘I cannot bear to be second 
with those I love,’ she said, with a hot flush 


She was brooding over the thought that. 





on her dark face. “I would be always first or 
nothing.” 

The time-piece on the mantel ticked briskly, 
Charles ceased drumming on the book, and looked 
reflectively at Barbara, who still sat sorting her 
wools. She had a striking face, that most people 
liked to look at, and she wore her hair in a style 
that suited her classic cast of features: the dusky 
coils woven into a coronet above the broad, low 
brow. But the large eyes could flash too scorn. 
fully for a girl; and the small, curved mouth had 
a set, hard look for one so young. 

The impulsive schoolboy did not spend many 
seconds contemplating his sister, he had not yet 
done with the subject which he guessed was so 
annoying to her. He swung himself from his 
seat with the agility of a cat, and came and stood 
beside her chair. ‘“ Barbara, I can’t think why 
you wouldn’t let us go in the gig to meet them.” 

The answer was defiant and sullen. “ Well, 
you see, I thought it best for you to stay at home 
and keep me company. I am the best judge, and 
you have no need to think about it.” 

“Poor Frank has been crying over the disap- 
pointment.” 

“Crying!—the great baby! It is almost a 
wonder you did not join him, for you have neither 
of you the spirit that I like to see in boys.” 

Charles flushed at this, but wisely let it pass; if 
he had not, it would have led to one of the frequent 
quarrels between himself and his sister. There 
was a long pause. Then, to her annoyance, he 
began again upon the objectionable topic. 

“ Barbara, won’t the house seem strange when 
we have our new mother? ‘You will feel it most, 
for Frank and Hetty may soon get used to it, and 
I shall be gone back to school. Still, I don’t see 
why it shouldn’t be very jol——” He remembered 
the admonition about slang, and cut himself short, 
substituting the word “nice.” Adding, in his 
blunt, boy manner, “I think we ought to try our 
best to make her feel at home among us, and nob 
find fault before we know what she is like.” 

Barbara’s eyes flashed. “I will not hear such 
talk, Charles. I hold the memory of the dead too 
dear ; but you boys are like the rest. I tell you 
she will work her way until she has turned papa’s 
heart against us all. That is the way with step- 


| mothers, and Mrs. Wade will be no exception to 


the rule. If papa had loved his children he would 
never have married egain. I should like to teil 
him so.” 

“Por shame, Barbara!” broke out Charles in a 
startled voice; “how can you speak so of papa, 
who is so good?” 

The afternoon express had rushed, shrieking, 
up to the platform, and relieved itself of a small 
crowd of passengers and a large heap of luggage. 

Among the few who alighted was a middle-aged 
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gentleman and a lady, whom we shall at once in- 


troduce as Mr. Wade and his wife. She seemed 
about thirty-three or four. A slight, fair-haired 
woman, with a clear candid brow, and great wistful 
grey eyes, full of childlike tenderness and trust. 
She looked small and slight by the side of her tall 
husband. 

He looked down at her with kind eyes, and 
whispered, “This journey has tired you, Emily.” 
While the porter was collecting their luggage, an 
elderly servant-man came up, and touched his hat 
to his master and the new mistress, whom Mr. 
Wade presented with an air of unmistakable 
satisfaction. 

“IT am glad to see you, Tomkins; have you 
brought the gig round?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Right. Are they all well at home ?” 

“Yes, sir. Master Charles and Master Frank 
wanted to come with me, but Miss Barbara would 
not let them.” 

A shadow fell on Mr. Wade’s face. He did his 
best not to betray it, but in his heart he was 
disappointed that the children had not come. It 
would have pleased him to have the bright boy 
faces the first to welcome the mother whom he 
was so thankful to have secured for them. He 
glanced at the fair, mild face, anxious to see if 
anything like a shadow had fallen there ;—if she 
had noticed what the servant said about Miss 
Barbara and the coming of the boys. He could 
not have told how that little incident fretted him. 
It seemed so like a slight upon the wife he had 
chosen—meeting her with unkindness even on the 
threshold of her new home. 

He was reassured by the smile that met his look 
of solicitude. He never guessed that she had 
received the wound which he had been so anxious 
to spare her, and was even then hiding it for his 
sake. She understood all. Her fine womanly 
perception supplied the real motive for Miss Bar- 
bara’s unkind prohibition to her young brothers. 

It was a beautiful drive through the country 
lanes, with the sunlight lying in golden streams 
over the meadows. Very sweet was the scent of 
newly-mown hay, and the soft lowing of cattle in 


the fields, as they passed. But Mr. Wade did not 


enjoy that homeward drive as he had anticipated 
during his railway journey: the shadow had not 
gone from his spirit. 

He roused himself at last when the gig wound 
round a curve of the road, and they came suddenly 
upon a white house crowning a grassy knoll, and 
commanding a charming view. The walks were 
covered with fragrant creepers, and climbing rose- 
bushes took their own way about the low French 
windows. 
house to his wife. But there was a certain wist- 
fulness in his glance as he said, “This is Green 


Mr. Wade smilingly pointed out the | 





Bank, your new home, Emily. It shall not be my 
fault if you do not find it a peaceful nest.” 

She answered, with glistening eyes, “And I 
will do my part, Charles. God helping.me, I will 
try to be a good mother to your children.” 

* * * * * * * 

“My foreboding was true. His children shrink 
from me, and the eldest, whom they call Barbara, 
dislikes me. I felt it in her manner, when we 
first met: here will lie my trial and my sorrow.” 

Thus communing with herself, Mr. Wade’s wife 
stood before the stand of geraniums in the long, 
low window, looking wistfully into the pleasant 
garden, where Miss Barbara might be seen, in gar- 
dening gloves and broad-brimmed hat, busily at 
work upon that section of the flower-beds which 
she claimed as her own. Frank, good-tempered 
Charles, who had stoutly avowed a liking for his 
step-mother, and elected himself her champion, 
had gone back to school. The younger boy had 
been ailing through the summer, and was kept at 
home to do his lessons as he pleased with his little 
sister Hetty. Mrs. Wade sighed as she fingered 
the housekeeping keys, which had been duly re- 
signed to her. She had been some weeks domes- 
ticated at Green Bank, and many little scenes had 
arisen to force upon her the sad conviction to 
which she had just given almost unconscious 
utterance. The eldest daughter of the house was 
not her friend, and under her influence the 
younger children shrank from her. In spite of 
all her patient kindness, and her efforts to win 
them, she was nothing more to them than father’s 
wife—the step-mother whose coming to their home 
was silently endured as a misfortune. And all 
this time there was hidden, far down in her 
woman’s heart, such a deep well of tenderness for 
young children, such maternal yearnings for their 
love. There was a quiver of pain on her sensitive 
mouth as she turned from the window, roused by 
the opening of the door, followed by a subdued 
little cough. It was the youngest child, Hetty. 
A slight, fair-haired little thing, with great won- 
dering blue eyes—quite a contrast to dark, hand- 
some Barbara. She crept noiselessly in. But, at 
sight of the lady at the window, she stopped short, 
gave her a half- frightened glance, and seemed to 
meditate a hasty retreat. Mrs. Wade came for- 
ward, and laid her hand lightly on the child’s 
head, saying, in her kind, low voice, “‘ Do you want 
something, Hetty?” 

The little one spoke with hesitation: “Yes; I 
want Frank’s picture-book out of that cupboard. 
He sent me for it.” 

“Very well, go and get it, my dear.” Hetty 
ran off at her bidding, but the picture-book was 
not where she expected to find it. “It may be on 
one. of the higher shelves. Shall I help you to 
look for it?” 
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“ Yes, if you please, mamma.” 

The last word dropped out in a shy, hurried 
way, as though the little speaker were doubtful 
about it. 

The second search was more successful, as she 
placed the book in Hetty’s eager little hands. 
Mrs. Wade put her hand under the child’s chin, 
and held up her face, scanning it closely. 

“ My little Hetty, I believe you are trembling. 
I only. want to ask why you stopped near the door 
just now, as if you were afraid to come forward.” 

The blue eyes grew troubled. 

** Will you be very angry if I tell you?” 

“ Angry! no, my dear.” 

“Well, it was because I didn’t knew you were 
in this room, and I was afraid.” 

How the simple childish words cut through the 
sensitive heart. 

“ Afraid of me? Why, little one?” 

“Because sister said you wouldn’t be like a 
real mamma, and you wouldn’t let me play 
with picture-books, nor have any pretty things 
when you came.” ; 

This, then, was the truth, just as she feared: 
Barbara’s influence had been drawing the children 
from her. She said, softly, “ Your sister did not 
know what she was saying. She will learn better 
in time; and you, little one, must not be afraid 
any more, for papa brought me here to love you 
like a real mamma.” 

“Oh! IL am so glad,” lisped Hetty; “for you’re 
not a bit cross, and you got me the book your 
own self.” 

From that day there was a silently understood 
compact between them. A way seemed opened 
to the child’s heart, and there was one thorn the 
less in the good wife’s path. It was the: first 
promise of the victory which God gives to those 
who wait and work in faith and patience. 

* * S * * * 
It was two years since Mr. Wade had brought 








| her jealousy and distrust. In her fuller developed 
| womanhood she was hanghtier than ever. Several 
times her temper had so far rebelled against 
_ bounds, that her father had talked seriously of 
' sending her from home. So the breach between 
|them would have widened but for the good 
| influence that thought and acted for both. 

“No, Charles; if we cannot endure her faults, 
| what forbearance will she meet from strangers? 

She is your daughter, and this is her home, [ 
/could not rest content to know that she was 
| banished.” 
| So Barbara stayed; and in his heart the father 
| blessed his wife for the sweet charity that was in 
her. 

It was drawing towards the close of a hot 
August. Mr. and Mrs. Wade, with their baby- 
son and little Hetty, were travelling in North 
Wales, whither they had gone in quest of health 
/ and change for the wearied man of business. He 
‘was strangely broken in strength, and looked as 
_ though he had taken up a heayy burden. Money 
| anxieties were pressing upon him, for serious in- 
roads had been made upon his resources through 
, the defalcations of a fraudulent partner, who had 
| nearly ruined the firm. This much his wife knew, 
| but not the full extent of his liabilities, or her 

heart would have ached for the future, when she 
| sat singing and rocking her baby, without a fore- 
| boding thought of the morrow, and the trial that 
| lay beyond those quiet days of sunshine and peace. 
| Their temporary home was an hotel, attractive to 
| tourists for its situation, which was perhaps one 

of the wildest spots in that wild mountain region. 
| Mr. Wade had gone that morning on an exploring 

expedition up the mountains, in company with an 
| English friend who chanced to be staying at the 
same hotel. He had seemed in better spirits than 
| usual, and left, promising his wife to return in 
|time for the comfortable dinner-tea, which he 
| knew would be provided for him. 








his second wife to Green Bank. There was little) But neither Mr. Wade nor his friend returned 
change, except that another child had been given that night, during which a storm broke over the 
to him, and his house had gained in comfort | coast. The wife stood at her window with clasped 
under the new rule. The wife was gradually hands, thinking of her husband and his friend, 
conquering some of the difficulties of her position, and praying God to watch over their safety 
and winning ground by her unostentatious good- | through that wild night. 


ness. Only Barbara kept sullenly aloof, feeding | (To be concluded in our next.) 








NO CROSS NO CROWN. 
“Who going through the vale of misery use it for a well, and the pools are filled with water.” 
RT was the very embodiment of home, the | their babies, grown-up sons, and sitting in the place 
realisation of an ideal Christmas. The! of honour the father and mother with their silver- 
room was bright with holly, tea-things | white hair. One of the group was a golden-haired 
were on the table, a kettle sang low songs ‘bride, just returned with her husband from their 
on the fire, and the children of three | wedding-tour, and faces are bright with the pleasure 
Married daughters with | of her return, Another girl, some years older than 





generations sat round it. 
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the bride, pale complexioned, with dusky hair. On| “But when she verged upon girlhood, the old 
her lap was a beautiful fair child, much too big to be | longing for love swept away everything before it. All 
nursed, mamma said, but Lily held on to Aunt Janet. | large thoughts had grown within her, pure standards 

« Aunt Janet—Aunt Janet, I could understand, do and high aims, but they were as nothing to the old, 
tell me the story, too; don’t wait till ’m in bed | old wish. Poor, rich, pretty, and plain girls, all 








before you say it.” 


| married in their turn, but as before it had been in 
Lily’s mamma put in her word. “Tell it to us, | 


the old childish days, so now none came to love the 


Janet; I love yourstories as well, I think, as Lily does.” | one that of all girls was longing for love. 


“They remind you ef the dear old days, I 
suppose,” said Janet, ‘‘ before you were married, and 


| 


“Those days couldn’t have been nice,” Lily said, | 


there was no Lily.” 


indignantly ; “it must have been horrid for mamma 
without me.” 

“But they were nice, Lily,” said her mamma. 
“Aunt Janet and I used to make up great big fires, 
and sit over them and roast chestnuts, and then Aunt 
Janct would tell me stories by the hour tegether.” 

Janet laughed. 

“The girl who dreamed about beauty,” she said, 
“and the girl who longed for love. Ah! yes, how 
pretty they were, ‘The girl that longed for love!’ 





How hard it was, I thought, that she never could 
get it,” 


And now every one saw that Lily’s mamma had |} 


tears in her eyes. 

But Janet locked up at her quickly. “She did | 
better than that, dear,” she said; “you forget the | 
old story. Don’t you remember how she learnt, at | 
last, that such love as she wanted was really not | 
good for her, and yet how really happy her life was ?” 

“Tell the story now, Janet,” said the little bride ; | 
“T never heard it at all.” 

And Lily and Lily’s mamma echoed her words, and | 
the little circle gathered more closely round Janet. | 

Janet gave a little deprecatory: glance at her 
sisters, and then, Lily holding on closely to her waist, 

{ 
| 





began the old, dead, long-buried story of past years. 
“Once upon a time,” she said, “there was a little 
plain, dark-haired child that teased every one she | 
knew to love her. A caress made the child’s heart 
glad, and soft words were to her as life itself. But 
she was one of many beautiful children, all child- 
like, healthy, and happy, and she herself with a | 
warm, strong heart, was plain in appearance, un- 
gainly in manners, and unfortunate in all her 
actions; the little brothers and sisters were by far 
the most thought of. 
“The little thing suffered in a way that no one | 
dreamed of. It was her one wish that people should 
love her, and when the very strength of her efforts 
brought her failure, she would run away into corners 
and cry eut her heart. She could not—could not 
live so, soon she should die, and then, at last, they 
Would love her, when they saw her lying so white 
and still, and it would be all over, and she would be 
happy at last. | 
“These, in the darkness of solitude, were the | 
little one’s thoughts, 


“ Despair was settling round the once warm heart ; 
it was such a foolish, impulsive, passionate heart, and 
so sensitive that a cold look or word would send it 
quivering down on the very nerve of pain. There 
was a fault somewhere, doubtless, but the thing to 
discover was where. She had warm, honest ways, 


| and her words were the expression of her thoughts, 


and so genuine. But though her feelings and 
thoughts were feminine, she had missed somewhere 
some feminine grace or softness; and where all is 
outwardly hard, the world will not bélieve that the 


inside may be growing up green like a blossoming 


tree, so that the love for which she would have given 
all else never came to her. 

“Then she thought, ‘Now, indeed, must my life 
be cold, and all beauty must go out of it. When I 
wake in the morning I shall long for the night, and 
the night will be long and weary. There will be 
happiness all round me, and I only shall be barred 
from the golden gates of love. Oh, white stars in 
the still, blue calm, I suffer! Many hearts around 
me are breaking; my heart will not break, but is 


| strong. Oh! tosee tothe endof a long vista of years, 


how to make them so endurable as to be able to live.’ 

“So imaginative was she, that as she looked out 
on the moonlight lying green ahout the world, she 
almost expected to see or hear something as an 
answer. But of all God’s many angels not one 
stirred in the steady calm, nothing in space responded 
to her; but as she stood there, almost holding in her 
breath te listen in that hush, she became suddenly 
conscious of a low, sweet strain. Doubtless it was 
some nightiagale singing a dull world to rest, but 
she sought not for origin or cause. The strain upon 
her heart, her thoughts, and her physical strength 
gave way before it. Her hand relaxed its hold 


| upon the window-ledge, her eyes the intensity of 


their gaze, and she sank upon her knees. And the 
bird sang on, and in the song it seemed to her that 
the story of her whole life was told. 

“For the bird sang, ‘Reverse it all. Though 
none love you, love. You are the girl of whom I 
have heard, you are longing for love. See what I 
will teach you. Take up your love to the everlasting 
hills, give it in to the kingdom of love; then shall 
come unto you that love which casteth out fear, and 
your life shall be filled with beauty—the beauty of 
faith and of unsullied thoughts.’ 

“ And as the bird sang, a new hope stole round the 
girl’s heart; it was love that she wanted, and the 
fulness of love was within reach. 
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THE QUIVER. 





« A thousand new and lovely thoughts were ro- 
placing the old. A vista of unimagined years actually 
seemed to stretch before her, all laying through the 
enchanted realm of the Land of Good and Kind 
Actions, and on at the end—the very end—was a 
golden glory waiting to crown the faith that had 
brought her through all dangers tothe goal. And 
while still she counted the years ere she could reach 
it, she suddenly remembered her cross of trouble, 
but even while she thought, there fell on it the light, 
soft shadow of the crown. 

“ And. she said, *‘I will love thee, my Lord, my 
strength ; help me, for I would learn thy ways.’ 

And the bird sang in a very paroxysm of sweet- 
ness, as if ‘he too had heard her, and had his answer 
ready. ‘Oh! well is thee, and happy shalt thou be.’ 

“*No more dreaming now,’ said the girl; ‘there 
was no crown yet won by dreaming. I will burden a 
still world no more with my senseless weariness and 
crying. The day for me shall be one long scene of 
action, in a service of love; only when the night 
comes will I rest, and gather in strength from the dark- 
ness and quiet, as a child rest from its mother’s arms.’ 

** And as she said, did she, and took her resolutions 
into ordinary life, and made them work; and this in 
how they succeeded. You must know that this girl 
had one gift which gave her slightest word a charm, 
and this was, that she possessed to quite a peculiar 
extent the power of: putting what she wished in a 
" beautiful or favourable light, so that all who heard 
her, for the time being loved where she loved, and 
admired those things for which she had admiration. 
Now she had hitherto used this gift as one uses that 
which has no value, and had thrown about her words 
as pearls of no price, blaming where she ought to 
have praised, and lauding where condemnation had 
been due, so that those around, deceived by the 
magic of her gift, had taken the evil for good, and 
turned towards it, as to light. But now all this had 
to be-altered, and very hard work it was. She 
found on investigation the truth of the old adage— 
‘Evil is wrought by want of thought.’ There were 
good people that they all knew, of whom her careless 
opinion had given a wrong impression; and others 
clever and bright, but the course of whose whole 
life had been wrong, who had been long thought 
much of—through her again. 

“At the undoing of all this she set instantly to 
work ; but there are pleasanter and easier things than 
retracting one’s own words, and she had much to 
bear. Slowly, steadily, however, climbing a hill, at 
length one reaches the top. Evening after evening, 
in the quiet solitude of her own room, was the same 
book unclasped and read. What wonder if the night 
gave strength to the day? 

“Yer sisters growing up around her, alive with 
fancies and thoughts, and with new faint hopes 
stealing into view, turned to the girl who had longed 
for love. Well, she—how had she livdd without 





it? But though to some she preached patience, ait 3 


faintest outline of a happy dream, that might yet be 
truth, became clear and golden when her old gift 
touched it with the magic of kindness. But some 
wanted fame, and came to her as one comes to the 
wise and strong. Could such a longing as this lead 
in the end toharm? But she said, “Do not push it 
too far. Longing for fame will weaken your gifts,” 
as an unworthy motive an action. Use them only 
for the good and true, in painting, and song, and 
verse; having done this, all is well, though the 
world should acknowledge no charm.’ 

*‘And some of them dreamed about beauty, and 
would care for and love nothing else; and when she 
tried to prove to them a higher beauty than abstrac- 
tion, they would not listen, they were so ready to 
answer. ‘ You donot understand us,’ they explained, 
‘and you should do so. We are not like our sisters 
to care about fame and trouble ourselves with ethical 
questions. There is beauty strewn for us all over 
the world, in a tropical light, in a curve of the shore, 
in a lovely face, in a bird’s wing. We do right, we 
do well to love it.’ 

“And she said, ‘ Well, assuredly, J, at least, will 
always say so. But you who love beauty, will you 
give it a bound? What of the land that is made up 
of beauty, and yet we are told, of those who would 
enter, that they must keep themselves from idols? 
When an earthly love, beauty, or fame is dear to us 
as an idol, then indeed must we keep from it, as ome 
turns from a fair road that leads us away from home.” 

“So, as the years went on, did none come to her 
for sympathy in vain. And she herself, was she 
happy now? Ah! happiest of all, bearing a cross 
with the shade on it always of a crown.” 


The little circle round Janet sat very quiet when 
she had finished the story. Thetender conscience of 
the little golden-haired bride, was half afraid lest 
her new happiness were an idol. 

The thoughts of Lily’s mamma were travelling a 
backward road, to a hearthrug before an old fire, 
long since burned out, and the dreams that had died 
out with it. Lily herself lay asleep in the soft arms 
of her aunt, the large tears still on her lashes for 
the poor little child whom no one would Jove. ; 

One thought was the same with them all: the’ 
story seemed to them familiar, as though at different 
stages they had already heard it, and yet, for certain, 
many of them knew that this had not been. : 

How then was it ? 

Some of the sisters thought that they knew. 
That quiet girl, whose dusky hair was as a veil about 
little Lily, had long dramatised the ‘story. Some 
things altered, many made strong, and they had 
known it all their lives. It! They had known her— 
the girl that had longed for love. 

* * * * * 


Dear Janet, even while I write, thoglory crownsthee. 


Pa 





